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The Legendary Cabinet, a Collection of British National 
Ballads, Ancient and Modern, from the best Autho- 
rities, with Notes and Illustrations, By the Rev. J. 
D. Parry, M.A. Joy. London, 1829. 

Were we called upon to name the source from 
which the justest representation of England in the 
olden time was to be gathered, we should not 
refer the inquirer to Simeon Dunelmensis, nor 
any of the yp ea Scriptores, nor to Fabyan, nor 
Hall, nor Grafton, nor Stow, but to one of the 
collections of Old Ballads by Percy or Ritson. 
From the chroniclers he would indeed receive a 
far more detailed and elaborate catalogue of facts, 
and perhaps, if he were of a fact-loving disposi- 
tion, far more amusement, than he would from the 
ballad-writers ; but he would assuredly obtain a 
much more confined insight into the national 
feeling and character. For, the historians being, 
without amexception, men removed, either by their 
birth, their education, or their pursuits, from the 
body of the people, however they were them- 
selves moililed and influenced by the spirit of the 
times in which they lived, could not be as unexcep- 
tionable representatives of that spirit as the po- 

ular songs which were its immediate outgrowth. 

To borrow an illustration from botany,—a colour 

may be given to sume flowers which are naturally 

white, by constantly watering the plant with dyes ; 
but no one will contend, on account of its shape, 
that the flower so tinted is a legitimate represen- 
tative of its class. It will not be surprising to our 
readers, under these circumstances, that we should 
attach a very high value to all those poetical re- 
liques of former days which the zeal of antiqua- 
rians has ferreted forth from the dark nooks and 
hiding-places in which they have been treasured, 
—a value which we give to the early poetry of all 
nations, but which, in the case of our own, we 
feel to be greatly enhanced by the benefits it has 
conferred upon us in these later days, benefits 
which have been noticed by our own great mo- 
dern poet, and which we shall gratefully confess 
to be far beyond even the acknowledgment which 
he has made, since we have his own authority for 
stating that he feels himself to have been modified 
by their study. We do not know whether our so- 
licitude to understand the English feeling in old 
times, may not appear of itself to require to be 

accounted for, and whether, in general, the im- 

portance which we attach to the less obvious, and, 

as it were, lurking tendencies of poetical compo- 
sitions, may not call for some defence, or some 
explanation. We are, we confess, not of those 
who would scorn to give way to our feelings till 
we had carefully analysed them ; much less are we, 
we hope, of those whose feelings are only to be 
brought out through analysis. We are moved by 
poetry, and we know it to be poetry because it has 
so moved us ; but we hope, and it is in all humility 
that we do so, that it is only by awakening our 
good feelings, our sympathies with all that is nde 
and that loves, our ardent pursuit of the beautiful 
through all the forms in which it is partially 
realised, and, above all, by confirming us in 

* Our cheerful faith, that all we see 
Is full of blessings,’ 

that poetry produces any effect upon our minds ; 

in short, we consider that, as every active exertion 

of the mind is necessarily good, poetry, by awak- 
ening jpower within it, and stimulating it into ac- 
tivity, is, in this sense at least, a means to the high 





end of enlightening and purifying the heart. 
Poetry is, therefore, in our view, something more 
than a mere amusement, something more than a 
mere dram, which affords, indeed, a momentary 
intoxication, to be followed by a correspondent 
depression of the spirits. Poetry is not the mere 
supplier to the mind of the means of getting rid 
of vacuity without the trouble of thought ; but, as 
it has its very essence in energy, it can only exist 
for that mind in which its power is manifested by 
its calling into activity, or retaining in that state 
of exaltation, the feelings, hopes, and affections, 
which it has excited. It is on this account that we 
have often waged violent war on the works which 
many persons would very likely consider unde- 
serving of severe censure, from being unpretend- 
ing, light works, intended only to amuse ; but we 
cannot look upon them in this way, knowing, as 
we do, that whatever does not awaken power in 
the mind naturally prostrates the mind, and ren- 
ders it more and more incapable of rousing itself 
into activity at any future period; and feeling, 
moreover, that it is works like these whose general 
reception in society keeps out more deserving 
authors from holding the situation to which they 
are entitled and which posterity will cenferon them. 

In a very early state of society, poetry being 
much less the result of a determination to supply 
the market with a commodity which happens to 
be in demand, or an inordinate craving after re- 
putation, than the outgrowth of a real inspiration, 
called forth by the circumstances and answering 
to the moral wants of a people, we are naturally 
led to look upon it with very different views from 
those with which we should examine the compo- 
sitions of an age such as our own. Convinced 
that it arose out of, and immediately represented, 
the national character, probably at its birth, we 
feel that it is interesting to us, principally as 
showing what was, and how was formed, that na- 
tional character; and the knowledge which we 
thus obtain we are particularly anxious to possess, 
because we know, however remote we may be 
from them in point of time, that the circum- 
stances which first formed the national character, 
contributed to form that variation of it in which 
we partake, from its being peculiar to the period 
in which we live. In fact, we hold it necessary, in 
order to peruse with benefit the writings of any 
author whatsoever, that the feeling of the indivi- 
dual, modified by the feeling of his time, should 
be thoroughly understood ; and those feelings are 
only links in the one great chain, the effects of 
prior causes and the causes of subsequent effects. 

Such are the reasons which induce us to pay more 
attention than their merits as poems would seem 
to claim, to the ballads of all nations, and espe- 
cially to our own. And, in proportion to the ad- 
miration which we feel for the ballads themselves, 
and our conviction of their utility, is our gratitude 
to any person who either supplies us with new 
copies of favourite compositions, or discovers 
some which have hitherto escaped the search of 
antiquarians. But we also consider these speci- 
mens of early song as likely to be of no trifling 
use under the particular circumstances of the 
English people: we believe that a saner spirit has 
grown up among us, silently, indeed, but effec- 
tively, and that its manifestation is the rescuing of 
poetry from that miserable haze of words which 
clouded it during the last century ; that the wretch- 
ed drivelling of the minor stars of the Popian 
school has long ago been consigned to the con- 
empt it merited ; and that the great areh-sorcerert 





himself, with his cup of poisanous sweets, has had 
his rod snatched from him, to the rescuing of 
poetry and. real feeling from the enchanted chair 
wherein they were spell-bound. Vague generali- 
ties, and an absolute ignorance of nature, have 
been replaced by strength and distinctness of 
thought, and a minute acquaintance with’ the 
sciences of the metaphysical and material world, 
in all of our great modern poets, and with various 
degrees of approximation, in all of our minor 
writers; except, indeed, in Lord Byron, whose 
frequently misty diction, and profound ignorance 
on all subjects whatsoever, would have won him 
a high place amongst the poetical idols of the 
eighteenth century. In producing a consumma- 
tion so desirable, we believe the study of the old 
ballads to have had much influence ; and we are 
very sure that the more they are studied the more 
they will enforce the sterling rule, that poetry is 
of the thought and not of the word, and that osten- 
tatious combinations of sounding phrases no more 
constitute it in reality than the polished reflectors of 
a lamp are in themselves the light that dazzles us. 

The book which has induced us to make these 
observations, is, from its size, calculated for general 
circulation, and may assist in the good work 
which Percy and his coadjutors advanced ; but it 
is far from being what we think such a work 
should be ; it contains a number of very interest- 
ing ballads, reprinted from Percy, Evans, and 
others, and has one advantage over the previous 
collections in the omission of many which, how- 
ever precious to the antiquarian, were a little too 
plain-spoken for the taste of this externally very 
moral age; but we are of opinion that its pages 
have been very unnecessarily shut against some of 
the very most beautiful of our ancient minstrelsies. 
Why, for instance, have we been deprived of ‘that 
most affecting ballad, ‘ Childe Waters,’ and that 
most striking one of ‘ Edward?’ We think we 
may complain, too, of our author’s taste in re- 
printing the modernised ‘ Chevy Chase’ instead 
of the olden one, which is so far beyond it in fe- 
licity of expression. These are sins of omission 
which we are willing to pass over lightly, in con- 
sideration of the beauty of many other ballads 
which we find in this collection ; but how can we 
ever forgive the author for reprinting such trash 
as Mickle’s ‘ Hengist and May,’ Percy’s ‘ Hermit 
of Warkworth,’ or ‘ Watkin’s ‘ Athelgiva?? How 
could a man, after transcribing the spirited lines 
of ‘ The Child of Elle,’ ‘ Sir Andrew Barton,’ or 
‘ King Estmere,’ bear to put pen to paper for the 
purpose of commemorating that 

* Now the sympathising muse 

Of Edwy’s hap shail tell ; 

And what, amidst his nightly walk, 
That gallant youth befel.’ 

Before we conclude this article, we shall take 
an opportunity of quoting some very fine lines 
from another and an early ballad ; and, by way of 
relish, we think we can hardly do better than give 
our readers a specimen of the nonsense which our 
progenitors of the last agg | could bring thent 
selves to write and admire. We would call atten- 
tion to the contrast which this, in common with 
all the other writings of the eighteenth century, 
offers to the bold, and distinct, and nervous spirit 
of the sixteenth and fifteenth. He continues to 
give an account of Edwy’s journey, in which the 
hero comes to a hermitage, and relates all his af- 
fairs to the hermit, who, being a young and dash- 
ing fellow, but who has been crossed in love, is 
equally communicative, 
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In the course of conversation; i is: dis¢overed'| 


that the lady is Edwy’s sister, end that @he ‘still 
loves the hermit. 

‘With flustered cheek, young Edwy turned 
At Athelgiva’s name ; 

And, ‘‘ Gracious powers! it must be he !” 
He cried ; “ it is the same! 

* “« T know full well, I have not now 
More of thy tale to learn; 

*Twas heard this morn, ere from the wave 
You could the sun discern. 

‘ “ My sister loves thee, 5 ae outh ! 
By uu the saints on high! ‘ 

She wept last night, when thy hard fate 
She told with many a sigh. 

* ** Forgive her, then, and in her cause 
Thy limbs with steel enfold !— , 

Was it not Ardolph’s daughter, say, 
Who late thy heart did hold ?” 

* “Tt was—it was!” Hermanrick cried : 
**T heard her brother's name ; 

’T is said he was a gallant youth 
Who fought abroad for fame.” 

* Then Edwy sprang to his embrace, 
And clasped him to his breast ; 

** And thou shalt be my brother too !”’ 
He said— and looked the rest.’ 

We wish he had! Looked the rest, indeed! and 
yet the intolerable proser goes on in the same 
drivelling strain for fifty-seven stanzas more. 
This, to say the least of it, is abominable tautology. 
As a compensation to our readers for the labour 
of perusing this miserable trash, we subjoin a few 
spirited stanzas from the ballad of ‘ Sir Andrew 

arton, date about the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The story is scon told: King Henry VIII., en- 
raged at the representations made to him by an 
English merchant that a Scotch pirate is lord of the 
seas, and plunders them, Po letters of marque 
to the Earl of Surrey, and sends him out to de- 
stroy the rover. His Lordship meets with a mer- 
chant who had been plundered, and they sail on 
together in pursuit of Sir Andrew. 

‘The Merchant set my Lord a glass, 
So well apparent in his sight, 
And on the morrow, by nine of the clock, 
He showed him Sir Andrew Barton, knight. 
His hatchboard it was gilt with gold, 
So dearly dight it dazzled the ee— 
Now, by my faith! Lord Howard says, 
This is a gallant sight to see. 
‘Take in your ancyents, standards eke, 
So close that no man may them see, 
And put me forth a white willow wand, 
As merchants use to sail the sea. 
But they stirred neither top nor mast, 
Stoutly they passed Sir Andrew by. 
What English churls are yonder, he said, 
That can show so little courtesy ? 
* Now, by the rood! three years and more, 
I have been Admiral over the sea, 
And never an English, nor Pontingall, 
Without my leave can pass this way : 
Then called he forth his stout pinnace— 
Fetch back yon pedlars now to me; 
1 swear by the mass, yon English churls 
Shall hang at my mainmast tree. 
* With that, the pinnace it shot off,— 
Full well Lord Howard might it ken, 
For it stroke down my Lord’s foremast, 
And killed fourteen of his men. 
Come hither, Simon, says my Lord, 
Look that the word be true thou said, 
For at my mainmast thou shalt hang, 
If thou miss thy mark one shilling braid. 
‘Simon was old, but his heart it was bold, 
His erdinance he Jaid right low, 
He put in chain full nine yards long, 
With other great shot, less and moe ; 
s. And he let go his great-gun’s shot, 
So well he settled it with his ee, 
The first sight that Sir Andrew saw, 
He see his pinnace sink in the sea ! 
* And when he saw his pinnace sunk, 
Lord ! how his heart with rage did swell 
Now cut my ropes, it’s time to be gone, 
I'll fetch yon pedlars back mysell. 
When my Lord saw Sir Andrew loose, 
Within his heart he was full fain, — 
Now spread your ancients—strike up drums, 
Sound all your trumpets out amain. 











5 ———— 
‘ Fight on, my men;-Sir- Andrew says, 
¥We all, however, this geer will sway, 
It’s my Lord Admiral of England 
Is come to seek me on the sea. 
Simon had a son who shot right well, 
That did Sir Andrew mickle scare ; 
In at his deck he gave a shot, 
Killed three score of his men of war.’ 

Being oppressed, Sir Andrew determines to let 
fall certain beams or beans,—for there is a dispute 
about the reading,—and which appears to have 
resembled the leaden Dolphins mentioned by Thu- 
eydides, intended to fall upon the enemy’s ships 
and sink them. 

‘ Come hither to me, thou Gordon good, 
That aye wast ready at my call, 
I will give thee three hundred marks 
If thou wilt let my beams down fall. 
Lord Howard he then called in haste,— 
Horseley, see thou be true in stead, 
For thou shalt at the mainmast hang, 
If thou miss twelve score one penny braid. 
‘Then Gordon swarved the mainmast tree— 
He swarved it with might and main ; 
But Horseley with a bearing arrow, 
Stroke the Gordon through the brain— 
And he fell unto the hatches again, 
And sore his deadly wound did bleed : 
Then word went through Sir Andrew’s men, 
How that the Gordon he was dead. 
* Come hither to me, James Hambilton, 
Thou art my only sister’s son, 
If thou wilt let my beams downfall, 
Six hundred nobles thou hast won— 
With that, he swarved the main-mast tree,— 
He swarved it with nimble art, 
But Horseley with a broad arrow 
Pierced the Hambilton through the heart. 
* And down he fell upon the deck, 
That with his blood did stream amain ; 
Then every Scot cried, Well away! 
Alas! a comely youth is slain ! 
All woe-begone was Sir Andrew then, 
With grief and rage his heart did swell,— 
Go, fetch me forth my armour of proof, 
For I will to the top-castle mysell. 
* Go, fetch me forth my armour of proof, 
That gilded is with gold so clear : 
God be with my brother John of Barton! 
Against the Portingalls he it wear ; 
And when he had on his armour of proof, 
He was a gallant sight to see,— 
Ah! ne’er didst thou meet with living wight, 
My dear brother, could cope with thee. 
* Come hither, Horseley, says my Lord, 
And look your shaft that it go right ; 
Shoot a good shoot in time of need, 
And for it thou shalt be made a Knight. 
I'll shoot my best, quoth Horseley then, 
Your Honour shall see, with might and main ; 
But if I were hanged at your main-mast, 
1 have now left but arrows twain. 
* Sir Andrew he did swarve the tree,— 
With right good will he swarved then, 
Upon his breast did Horseley hit, 
But the arrow bounded back again ! 
Then Horseley spied a privy place, 
With a perfect eye, in a secret part,— 
Under the spole of his right arm, 
He smote Sir Andrew to the heart. 
‘ Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 
A little I’m hurt, but yet not slain : 
I'll but lie down and bleed a-while, 
And then I’ll rise and fight again. 
Fight on, my men, Sir Andrew says, 
And never flinch before the foe ; 
And stand fast by St. Andrew’s cross, 
Until you hear my whistle blow.’ 

This secures Lord Howard’s victory. 

Interspersed with the ballads are a few, too few, 
of the beautiful songs of our poets of the sixteenth 
century. This part of the work is the one which, 
from the extreme beauty of the materials, might 
have been made most interesting : it was also one 
which was by far most wanted. There are a num- 
ber of exquisite songs throughout the works of 
Shirley and Fletcher, and other contemporary 
poets, that are absolutely unknown ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that Mr. Parry will, in fulfilling his 
promise of giving us another volume similar to 





this, not neglect those ‘ wells of English unde- 
filed.’ It is ‘indeed marvellous that the miserable 
collection which Johnson dared to call the works 
of the British Poets, should be heard of at the 
present day; and yet what better have we? 
Chalmers’s is hardly worth naming, Campbell’s 
selections might have been made with greater 
care, and Lamb’s selections from the dramatists 
are so few as to be very unsatisfactory. Aikin’s is a 
small octavo volume, and far too much of that is 
occupied with the mawkish rhymes of the French 
school ; so that, in spite of the attention which 
has been awakened towards them, we still want a 
fine collection of the real poets of Britain. Mar- 
lowe, Chapman, Shakspeare, Sidney, Spenser, 
Cartwright, Forde, Marston, Shirley, the Beau- 
monts, the Fletchers, the Herberts, Crashawe, are 
too little known among us. How long shall Theo- 
bald’s audacious and miserable assertion respect- 
ing Shakspeare’s sonnets remain uncontradicted ? 
Do we indeed need an Act of Parliament to com- 
pel readers into their service? God forbid! for 
only in a corrupt and heartless age, dead alike to 
poetry, and religion, the sister of poetry, could 
the works of the men we have mentioned above be 
neglected. Among the songs which Mr. Parry has 
quoted, is Marlowe’s beautiful one, beginning, 
* Come, live with me, and be my love,’ &c., 
which has been so often quoted that we will not 
reprint it in our pages, and which Isaac Walton 
mentions with no light commendation. Appended 
to this is a note which a Christian clergyman 
might think it his duty to write, but which, 
we think, cuntains an assertion that wants 

roof, to say the least of it: ‘ Christopher Mar- 
owe was a ap of very superior talents, but 
unhappily of unusually evil principles, and, 
in consequence, of very dissolute habits. This, 
however, the reader would hardly discover from 
the noble tragedy of Faustus, the conclusion 
of which, in particular, is very finely worked up. 
Marlowe died disgracefully in 1593.’ We will ex- 
plain the last sentence, which is obscure, by saying 
that he is reported to have been stabbed in a house 
of ill-fame. We gather from Marlowe’s writings— 
for, as we)l as we remember, none of his friends 
ever took the trouble to refute the charge that he 
was accused of atheism, a ch often brought 
against those who are more deeply religious than 
their accusers; against those who have religion 
in their very soul, whose very spiritual existence is 
in religion, and who are, therefore, incomprehen- 
sible to their gross maligners. Are we asked for a 
refutation of the charge, we point to his poems, 
filled as they are with the noblest feeling, with love 
that renders all things beautiful, and will that 
makes its own freedom by its own quenchiless 
energy. Marlowe was no atheist, but he dared to 
tell the formalists who surrounded him, that some- 
thing more was needful than obedience to outward 
ordinances, and a blind faith in outward ceremo- 
nies; he told them that sensuality, and selfish- 
ness, and over-righteousness, were irreligious, even 
though they swelled the heart of a high-priest of 
the temple, and 

* That let the brain-bald world prate what it will, 

That’s the grand atheism that reigns in it still!’ 
Wehave had painful evidence in our own days what 
shameless falsehoods may be circulated with im- 
punity, concerning some whose purity of thought, 
word, and act, is as light shining in darkness ; 
warred with, uncomprehended, and oppressed by it. 
And if Marlowe shared the fate which Shelley un- 
derwent, we can find in the noble feeling which 
pervades their works, and in the unparalleled lof- 
tiness of their imagination, ample cause for the 
persecution they suffered from those who have 
neither imagination nor feeling. 

There is a purifying influence in the imagina- 
tion which renders it impossible for a great poet 
to be a sensual and a profligate man, ere are 
no examples which will countervail this assertion ; 
for the imagination A an a and energetic 
power, it isincompatible with the prostration of 
mind which sensuality induces, and subsists only 
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in the life and motion which it gives to all the 
holier feelings and affections of the heart and 
head. There is a divinity in good which for 
ever renders it more powerful than evil: the two 
cannot long co-exist in the mind; one must pre- 
vail, and that one, we assert, will be the good in 
every case of the poetical inspiration. If this be 
true, there never was a highly poetical passage 
which was at the same time capable of exciting 
one sensual thought or feeling: and this we as- 
sert to be the case. Perhaps the three passages 
which most strikingly illustrate the truth of this 
assertion, are to be found in Shakspeare’s ‘ Venus 
and Adonis,’ Marlowe’s ‘ Hero and Leander,’ 
and Shelley’s ‘ Alastor.’ In all these passages, 
descriptions are given of scenes such as the Ro- 
ehesters and Sheffields have delighted to draw ; 
with, perhaps, an equal minuteness of portraiture, 
with a more than equal intensity of feeling. Why, 
then, do the former nauseate us with their pro- 
fligacy, while the latter, far from awakening one 
sensual thought, one unworthy feeling, wrap us 
only round with undefined admiration of all the 
beautiful and all the lovely which the vivid de- 
scription of the poet raises up into life before us? 
Why, but that in the one we trace the effete mind 
endeavouring, by a gross imitation of the past, to 
conjure up a sort of present pleasure; we see a 
faint and fleeting shadow of the evil gone by called 
up at the instigation of some foul sorcerer to do 
the work of mischief: in the latter, we find the 
sensual fact subordinated to the imagination which 
depicts it; the active powers of the mind brood 
over the beautiful images of the poet’s creation, 
every better feeling is awakened into life within 
us, and the outline of the material vanishes away, 
in the exceeding brightness with which the spiri- 
tual has invested it. The remarks which Mr. 
Coleridge has made on the Shakspearean poem are 

ually applicable to either of the other two; the 
following are the words of that splendid criticism : 

* You seem to be told nothing, but to see and hear 
every thing. Hence it is, that from the perpetual acti- 
vity of attention required on the part of the reader ; 
from the rapid flow, the quick change, and the playful 
nature of the thoughts and images; and, above all, from 
the alienation, and, if I may hazard such an expression, 
the utter aloofness of the poet’s own feelings, from 
those of which he is the painter and analyst; that 
though the very subject cannot but detract from the 
pleasure of a delicate mind, yet never was m less 
dangerous on a moral account. Instead of doing as 
Ariosto, and as still more offensively Wieland has 
done, instead of degrading and deforming passion into 
appetite, the trials of love into the concupiscence ; 
Shakspeare has here represented the animal impulse 
itself, so as to preclude all sympathy with it, by dissi- 
pating the reader’s notice among the thousand outward 
images, and now beautiful, now fanciful, circumstances, 
which form its dresses and its scenery ; or by diverting 
our attention from the main subject by those frequent 
witty or profound reflections, which the poet’s ever 
active mind has deduced from, or connected with, 
the imagery and incidents. The reader is forced into 
too much action to sympathise with the merely passive 
of our nature. As little can a mind thus roused and 
awakened, be brooded on by mean and indistinet emo- 
tions, as the low lazy mist can creep upon the surface 
of a lake, while a strong gale is driving it onwards in 
waves and billows.’—Biog. Lit. ii., 16, 17. 

If this be true of the reader, how far more true 
is it of the writer of such poems; to his poems, 
therefore, we refer our readers for Marlowe’s cha- 
racter, assured that such a writer was no profligate, 
and assured, moreover, that to no profligate would 
Chapman, the continuer of his friend’s unfinished 
work, have addressed the beautiful lines with 
which he began his task : 


‘Then now, most strangely intellectual fire, 
That, proper to my soul, hast power to inspire 
Her burning faculties, and with the wings 

Of thy aren, bomae flame, visitest the springs 
Of spirits immortali, now (es swift as Time 
Doth follow Motion) find the eternall clime 
Of his free soule, whose living subject stood 
Up to the chin in the Pyerean 7 

And drunke to me halfe this Muszan story, 
Inscribing it to deathless memory, 





Confer with it and make my pledge as deepe, 

That neyther’s draught be consecrate to sleepe : 

Tell it how much his late desires I tender, 

(If yet it know not) and to delight surrender 

My soule’s dark offspring, willing it should dye 

To loves, to passions, and society.’ 

Hero and Leander, iii. 

Our zeal in defence of this great but neglected 
poet, the father, be it remembered, of the English 
stage, has led us beyond the limits which we 
should have prescribed to ourselves. The re- 
mainder of ‘The Legendary Cabinet’ must be 
disposed of in fewer words than it deserves; for 
it contains a large proportion of modern ballads, 
several of which are excellent. We need only say 
that among them are two from the pen of R. 
Southey, two of Wordsworth’s, and one of Sir W. 
Scott’s, to entitle them to marked attention. One 
by Dr.Leyden appears to possess considerable merit. 

Upon the whole, this little book has pleased us ; 
and the few faults we have noted in it, may appear 
to many to have been too roughly treated, when 
in coming to a stupid ballad of the last century, 
they put the book aside, or merely turn over the 
leaves in search of a better ; but we do not read 
for amusement only, and least of all ballads, 
and we are in duty bouad to point out the 
evil which we think has been done by pseudo- 
poets, and the good which we believe a better 
esthetic creed may accomplish. We recom- 
mend Mr. Parry’s work, however, in one point 
of view very cordially, as placing, in the strong 
contrast of juxta-position, the vigorous and 
manly productions of the seventeenth, the 
mawkish and vague and hazy imitations of the 
eighteenth centuries, and the newly awakened 
life and energetic compositions of our own time. 
May we hope, that, in the event of his publish- 
ing another work of this nature, (and may the suc- 
cess of this be such as to induce him to do so!) 
Mr. Parry will infuse a greater portion of the life 
and soul of our forefathers into his pages. He 
cannot be unfamiliar with their works, for his 
notes show him to be a man of good acquaintance 
with old English lore; and we trust his taste is 
good enough to persuade him to do at least all 
that lies in his power to render them more gene- 
rally known among his contemporaries. 

We have one or two remarks to make on the 
ballads of ‘ Robin Hood,’ four of which are re- 
printed in this volume. There is a larger number 
of those ballads probably than exist on any other 
subject, and we wish that some more of them had 
been selected in preference fo such absurdities as 
these which we have remarked above. The 
* Lytel Geste of Robyn Hode,’ a printed copy of 
which, by Wynkyn de Worde, is preserved, we 
believe, at Cambridge, and which contains the 
history of his whole life, is a noble composition. 
We shall take the opportunity of transcribing a 
few stanzas of it from a copy in our possession, 
as aspecimen of the true English historical bal- 
lad. It is necessary to give a short account of 
the previous occurrences. ‘ Sir William of the 
Lee,’ in great sorrow for loss of his land which 
he had pawned to the Abbot of St. Mary’s for 
four hundred pounds, meets Robin Hood, and 
after being hospitably entertained by him, tells 
his distress, and receives four hundred pounds 
from him on the security of the Blessed Virgin : 

* Nowe is the knyght went on this waie, 
This game he thought ful good, 
When he loked on Bernysdale 
He blyssed Robyn Hode ; 

* And when he thought on Bernysdale, 
On Scathelock, Much and Johan, 
He blyssed them for the best company 

That ever in he come. 
* Then spake that gentyll knyght : 
To Lytel Johan gan he saye, 
To morwe I must to York toune 
To Saynct Mary Abbaye : 
* And to the Abbot of that place ' 
Four hundred pounds I must paie ; 
And but I be there upon this nyght 
My londe is lost for ay : 





end 

* The Abbot sayd to his covent, 
There he stode on grounde, 

This day twelfe moneth came there knyght 
And borowed foure hondred pounde. 

‘* . o . * o 
Upon all his londe free, 

But he come this ylke day 
Dysherytye shal he be. 

* It is ful erely, sayd the pryoure, 
The day is not yet farre gone : 

I had lever to pay a hondred pounde, 
And lay it downe anone. 

‘ The knyght is ferre beyonde the se, 
In Englonde is his ryght, 

And suffreth honger and colde 
And many a sorry nyght : 

* It were grete pit?, sayd the ure, 
So to have ils ri oe 

And ye be so lyght of your conseyence, 
Ye do to him moche wronge. 

‘ Thou art ever in my berde, sayd the Abbot, 
By God and Saynct Rycharde. 

With that cam in a fat heded monke, 
The heygh selerer : 

* He is ded or honge, sayde the monke, 
By God that bought me dere, 

And we shall have to spend in this place 
Foure hondred pounde by yere. 
* . * . * * 

* Lordes were to mete ysette 
In that Abbotes hall, 

The knyght went forth and kneled downe 
And salved them grete and smal. 

* Do gladlie Syr Abbot, sayde the knyght, 
I am come to holde my day. 

The first word the Abbot spake, 
Hast thou brought my pay ? 

* Not one peny, sayd the knyght, 
By God that makyd me; 

Thou art a shrewd dettour, sayd the Abbot ; 
Syr justyce, drynke to me. 

* What doost thou here, sayd the abbot, 
But thou haddest brought thy pay ? 

For God, than sayd the knyght, 
To praie of a longer daye. 

‘ Thy day is broke, sayd the justyce, 
Londe getest thou none, 

Now, good Syr justyce, be my frende, 
And fend me of my fone. 

* I am holde with the abbot, said the justyce, 
Both with cloth and fee ; 

Now, gode syr sheryf, be my frende ; 
Nay, for God sayed he. 

* Now, gode syr abbot, be my frende, 
For thy curteyse, 

And holde my londes in thy honde, 
Tyl I have made the gree. 

* The abbot sware a ful great othe, 
By God that dyed on a tre, 

Get the londe whare thou may, 
For thou getest none of me. 

. 2. worthy God, then sayed the knight, 
That alle this worlde wrought, 

But I have my londe agayne, 
Full dere it shall be bought. 

* God that was of a mayden borne 
Lane us wel to spede, 

For it is gode to assay a frende, 
Or, that a man have nede. 

* The abbot lothely on him gan loke, 
And vylanesly hym gan [call] 

Oute, he sayed, thou fals knyght, 
Out of my hall. 

* Thou lyest, then sayd the gentyll knyght 
Abbot, in thy hall ; 

False knyght was I never, 
By God that made us all. _ 

* Up then stode that gentyll kynoght, 
To the abbot, sayd he, 

To suffre a knyght to knele so long, 
Thou canst no courtysye, 

* In joustes and in tournament, 
Full ferre then I have be, 

And put myself as ferre in prees 
As ony ever I se. 

* What wyll ye gyve more sayd the justyce, 
And the knyght shall make a releyse ; 

And els dare I safly swere, 
Ye holde never your londe in pees. 

* An hondred pounde, sayde the abbot ; 
The justyce syed gyve him two ; 
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Nay, by God, sayed the knyght 
Yet get ye it not soo. 

* Though ye wold gyve a thousand more 
Yet were [ye] never the near, 

Shal there never be myn eyre, 
Abbot, justyce, ne frere. 

* He stert him to a borde a nene, 
Tyll a table rounde, 

And there he spoke oute of a bajge, 
Even four hondred pounde. 

* Have here thy golde, sir abbot, sayd the knyght, 
Which that thou lentest me, 

Hadst thou been curteyse at my comynge, 
Reward sholdest thou have be. 

* The abbot sat sty] and ete no more, 
For all his ryall chere, 

He cast hys hede on his shoulder, 
And bast begaun to stare. 

‘ Take my golde agayne, said the abbot, 
Sir justyce, that I toke thee ; 

Not a peny, sayd the justyce, 
By God that dyed on a tre. 

* Syr abbot and ye men of lay, 
Now have I holde my daye, 

Now shall I haee my londe agayne, 
For aught that you can say.’ 

How important it was not to lose one’s land, 
and how properly anxious the knight was on the 
subject, may be learnt from a beautiful old play, 
called ‘ A Woman killed with Kindness,’ where 
a young gentleman is introduced saying : 

* Alas, alas, ’tis all trouble hath left me, 

To cherish me and my poor sister’s life : 

If this were sold, our name should then be quite 

Razed from the bed-roll of gentility. 

You see what hard shift we have made to keep it, 

Allied still to our own name. This palm you see 

Labour hath glowed within ; her silver brow, 

That never tasted a rough winter’s blast, 

Without a mask or fan, doth with a grace 

Defy cold winter, and his storms out-face.’ 

We wish that Mr. Parry had quoted any of this 
* Lytil Geste,’ or the ballad of ‘ Robin Hode and 
the Potter,’ rather than those of ‘ Robin Hood’s 
Chase,’ or ‘The Noble Fisherman,’ both of which 
are deficient in that strong humour which gene- 
rally characterises the ballads of this celebrated 
outlaw. Guy of Gisborne, who is quoted, is, 
however, an excellent specimen. We wish the 
editor would not alter words that he does not 
quite understand. Why, for instance, has he 
written, 

* Yet neither Robin Hood nor Sir Guy 

Them sett/ed to run away.’ 
when the word, in all the copies, is fettled; that 
is, prepared, made ready, from the Saxon word 
fetil, signifying a belt or girdle, answering to the 
sese accingere of the Latins, &c. This fault we 
have noticed in two or three places. Why should 
it be, 

* Yonder comes that mighty yeoman,’ 
when the copies read, ‘ that weightye yeoman ; 
that is, active or nimble, also from the Saxon wiht. 





RESTALRIG. 


Restalrig: or the Forfeiture. By the Author of ‘ St. 
Johnstoun, or John Earl of Gowrie.’ 2 vols. 8vo., 
Simpkin and Co. London, 1829. 

Tuis is a novel of the Waverley School; but, 
when we say that it does not rank above a third 
or fourth-rate production, we imagine few of our 
readers will thank us for spending much time in 
characterising it. The opening is most absurdly 
improbable,—an avaricious fellow, named George 
Sprott, being persuaded by a mysterious noctur- 
nal visitant, to confess himself an accomplice in 
the Gowrie conspiracy, and submit, first to im- 
prisonment and torture, and then to death itself, 
under the notion of a free pardon and a great ac- 
quisition of property. Amongst others involved in 
this forged confession of guilt, was the deceased 
father of young Restalrig, the hero, who is got up 
in imitation of young Waverley; and, of course, 
is a very uninteresting personage. We cannot, 





we are sorry to confess, say much more in favour 
of his lady-love, Rosa Grey, the heroine; nor of 
Roger Dewlap, the Andrew Fairservice of the 

iece. The chief redeeming quality of the author 
is his conception of romantic situations, which he 
occasionally brings out with considerable effect, 
as in the following scene: 


* It was a still evening; the moon had risen above 
the horizon, and was gradually ascending in a now 
cloudless sky, till the blue waves, rippling beneath, 
sparkled like an assemblage of countless gems. Logan, 
now left again alone, looked on the quiet beauty of the 
scene, and on the rugged aspect of the old castle, part 
of which was frowning on him in dark shade, until it 
seemed as if the spirits of his warlike ancestors spoke 
to him from its deserted walls, and upbraided him with 
pusillanimity in thus feebly bending beneath the rod of 
a tyrant; enjoining him, for their sakes, to retrieve 
the dishonour that had fallen on their name. Wrought 
up by these reflections, which were, in their effect, 
somewhat similar to the night-mare, he removed from 
his head the bat, which, contrary to the custom of the 
high-born youth of the period, was now unadorned 
either by plume or jewelled band, and laid it beside him, 
that the free sea-breeze might play uncontrolled upon 
his throbbing temples. He sat thus for some time, till 
refreshed by the pure and cool air that played over his 
face, and by dipping his hands now and then in the 
well beside him, he began to feel somewhat more calm 
than the sudden rush of his feelings in such a scene had 
given promise of, and to look around him with compa- 
rative composure as he threw his farewell glance on 
rock, and tower, and hill. But, roused by an obstrepe- 
rous bark of his little dog, a wild wailing met his ear ; 
and, on looking up to the top of the precipice that 
overturning the beach below, he saw the figure of a 
woman in white approach its brink, and distinctly 
heard again a piercing shriek. Its appearance and the 
sounds that issued from it were such as his vassal had 
just been describing, and Logan felt lost in a maze of 
doubt as to the possibility of the truth of what he had 
affirmed. But, while he intently watched this pheno- 
menon, he was certain that he beheld against the clear 
blue sky a dark figure struggling with the white one, 
and so blended with it, that he could not discover whe- 
ther it was man or woman. He saw them approach 
the very verge of the dizzy steep above, as they appa- 
rently contended for,the mastery ; and, while he uttered 
a cry as wild as the one that had just met his ear, he 
felt his flesh creep, and his hair bristle, from the fearful 
expectation of one or both of them being precipitated 
headlong to the bottom of the gulf beneath. Finding, 
however, that this frightful result did not immediately 
take place, and that they seemed to have receded a 
little from the edge of the beetling cliff, his first im- 
pulse was to reach the spot where they stood, that he 
might, if possible, prevent the threatened mischief, 
feeling himself impressed with the natural idea that 
they were human beings actuated by some extraordi- 
nary motive. To attain this object, he was obliged to 
climb a steep and circuitous path ; but, when he arrived 
on the spot they had so lately occupied, they were no 
where to be seen. He looked around him in all direc- 
tions, but nothing met his eye save the dark heath 
which formed the sombre covering of the ground. He 
next listened in expectation of catching some sound 
that might direct him in his search ; but none met his 
ear except the dashings of the waters on the rocks 
beneath. He now approached the edge of the preci- 
pice and looked over it, more than half expecting to 
see some dreadful sight beneath ; but there lay the 
smooth sandy beach, in the little retired and lonely 
bay sparkling in the moon-beams, while its solitary 
surface appeared free from any such horrible incum- 
brance. Logan stood for some seconds looking down 
from this spot on the castle below, and the bound- 
less expanse of ocean before him, while he meditated 
on the strangeness of the circumstances that had 
at length sent him so far on his journey toward 
the village of Eyemouth. Wondering the while where 
the people he had followed could now be hid from his 
view, or what could have occasioned the cries he had 
heard, and the extraordinary gestures he had witnessed ; 
feeling, however, impressed with an idea that some 
cruelty had probably been intended by one of the par- 
ties toward the other, he determined to pursue his way 
along the sea-banks toward the place where he was to 
pass the night, in the hope of frustrating such a pur- 
pose ; for he thought it probable, that he might fall 
in with them on his way, believing that they must be 
now hid from his sight in one of the hollows formed 
7 the irregularities of the lands bordering the sea. 

nder this impression, he began to tread rapidly the 





wild and lonely way, that, by a path overgrown with 
moss and heather, led him toward a deep valley, which 
he well remembered lay at no great distance ; and pre- 
sently, after having examined all the smaller hollows 
to no purpose, he arrived at this ravine, which he re- 
collected as a place of perilous adventure to his child- 
hood, and then associated in his mind with the most 
terrific ideas, from his having seen the mangled bodies 
of some unfortunate mariners thrown upon the little 
beach that lay at the entrance from the sea, and where 
the hulk of their vessel had been stranded. 


‘ This dark dell had ever since been said to be haunted 
by the spirits of the men who perished at its entrance ; 
in consequence of which report, the neighbouring pea- 
santry never approached it after dusk, while some oc- 
casional fancied appearances, said to have been seen 
by those who had unavoidably or unwittingly trespassed 
on its precincts at such hours, had served to confirm 
the evil character of the ‘‘ Ghaistly Gully,” as it was 
denominated, and to spread its fame for many a mile 
around. 

* Logan was following a path along its northern side, 
which he had formerly pursued when in quest of the 
hazelnuts that grow on its brink, and which he expected 
would presently lead him into one that crossed the 
chasm, when, casting his eyes into the depth be- 
neath, he perceived a Tittle smooth glassy glade, of not 
more than twenty feet square, lying on the margin of 
the little burn, which, hurrying forward on its mur- 
muring way to the ocean, trembled and glittered in the 
bright rays of the moon. On the surface of this little 
plain were scattered several small hillocks, and on one 
of these sat a man wrapped in a dark garment, who 
was almost instantly joined by a female figure, clad in 
white, who emerged from the underwood, which, in 
this part of the valley, covered the ground, being in- 
terspersed with trees of great age and large size, 
though still having the appearance of a crabbed growth, 
from their near vicinity to the sea, and the occasional 
blasts they encountered when the valley acted as a 
funnel to the north-east winds. 

‘ Logan was fully persuaded that these were the 
same people he had been in quest of ; but, there being 
no immediate place of descent from the spot where he 
stood, he crept under the shade of the neighbouring 
bushes, and continued to observe their motions. The 
female figure now stood, as we have said, upon the 
open space, where from the darkness in which every 
thing around it was enveloped, the moonlight seemed 
to fall with concentrated brightness, rendering what 
passed there as discernible as if seen by day-light. 
She approached the person who was sitting, and ap- 
peared to entreat for some boon which he was un- 
willing to grant ; at least so Logan conjectured, from 
her twice casting herself on her knees before him, and 
lifting up her hands in a supplicating posture, while 
she as often arose and paced with rapidity the small 
piece of level ground at his side. A third time she 
returned to him ; but, pursuing this time a different 
conduct, she took hold of him, and attempted to raise 
him from his seat, when, lifting his right arm, he 
launched a furious blow at her bead, which, had it not 
been avoided with dexterity, must have levelled her 
with the earth. Logan no sooner beheld this, than, 
being filled with horror at the action, he sprung to the 
top of the bank from his hiding-place, and shouted till 
his voice rung in innumerable echoes from rock and 
cavern. The man now instantly abandoned his seat, 
and both he and his companion, looking upwards, fled 
in the contrary direction to that in which the female 
had entered on the little platform, and he could hear 
them for a short time making their hurried way among 
the bushes, by the rustling of the leaves and the crash- 
ing of branches.’ 


Had the story all run in this strain, we should 
have read to the end; but it fell off so miserably 
that we could not finish the second volume. 





THE BLACK BOOK. 


The Black Book; or, An Alphabetical Repertory of the 
Political Police under the Villéle Administration, 4 
vols. 8vo. Paris, 1829. 

Ir any publication could expose the immorality 
of the shameful system of espionage practised by 
the French Police, ‘ The Black Book’ is. that 
work. Here is no ci-devant gulley-slave, or su- 
perseded spy, colouring facts to suit his own-pur- 
pose, and compounding a romance which indivi- 
duals compromised may always tax with false- 
hood and exaggeration ; but a faithful chronicler, 
who places before us, without either preface or 
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comment, the correspondence between. the head 
of police and his agents. 

It is not known in Paris who it is that has thus 
indiscreetly lifted up the mysterious veil that has 
so long covered the proceedings of that base and 
undignified inquisition, which thought it governed 
France by placing it under spies; but whether 
this publication has been made through the 
treachery of some employé, or, which is perhaps 
more probable, encouraged by an administration 
which daily makes further departures from the 
errors of its predecessors,—the disclosure of 
these abominations is a real service rendered to 
the public. 

e work is preceded by a learned introduction 
on the various kinds of political inquisition resorted 
to in ancient and in modern times, an abstract 
of which will be interesting to our readers : 

‘Nothing can be purer or more commendable than 
the police of the Greeks: it was the art of ruling, of 

ecting the social relations, and of procuring for 
the inhabitants of towns a peaceful, commodious, and 
tranquil life. The censorship was established at Rome 
as an active guardian of public morals. The censors 
kept their eyes upon the city, and their ears open to 
opinion ; but, magistrates and not masters of spies, 
they received complaints, heard witnesses, and did not 
retain those secret informers who foment crimes to 
obtain the price of their discovery. Marius and Sylla 
were the first who organised a paid political espionage 
at Rome. We know with what favour informations 
were received at the Imperial Court. It is in the very 
instinct of brute force to disdain the arts of cunning ; 
and accordingly no prefect of police has less to do than 
at Constantinople. No informers, no secret reports 
among the Turks; they are persuaded that espionage 
is criminal. This has made them repel that vile in- 
strument as contrary to their religion, and unworthy 
of a great empire. It is at Venice, in the very bosom 
of Christianity, that political espionage has re-appeared 
in Europe, with its train of masked informers, insti- 
ting agents, and secret punishments. We know the 
institution of the Council of Ten, and the furies of the 
State Inquisitors, so well described by Ducis : 

“‘ Les échaffauds sont préts quand le soupcon commence, 

La mort frappe sans bruit, le sang coule en silence.” 

* The opening of letters is a means of which Venice 
may well dispute the invention with our Black Cabinet. 
Brazen mouths stand open in the most frequented 
places to receive denunciations. Venice took lessons 
from Rome: the Council of Ten have borrowed their 
statutes from the Dominicans and the Grey Friars. 

* In the beginning of the thirteenth century, the 
flames of the butchers of the Inquisition were lighted 
in France by the hand of Simon de Montfort, to purify 
the heresies of the Albigenses. Though Rome could not 
succeed in introducing at Naples the familiars of the 
Holy Office, its terrible influence extended over the rest 
of Italy, over Spain, Portugal, and even to the Indies. 
Surpliced executioners burned Jews and heretics at Goa. 
But the Spaniards carried to a degree of unheard- 
of ferocity the judgments and the punishments of the In- 
quisition. There it was that the monks immured in dun- 
geons, and subject to the most cruel tortures, men who, 
equally with themselves, were the children of God, and 
then appeared in the public places, to singand say mass to 
the cries of the unfortunates expiring amid the flames, 
in expiation of errors received from their fathers, and 
imbibed with their mothers’ milk. 

* Run over the institutions of the Jesuits, and you 
will see that they rest entirely on the ground of denun- 
ciation and espionage. Unskilled in the discipline of 
citizens, the Jesuits excel in the art of training spies 
and subjugating slaves. The credit they have recently 
enjoyed in France, explains the secret thoughts of those 
who would impose similar institutions upon us. 

‘Catherine de Medicis imported among us the dis- 
loyal maxims of ultramontane policy, founded on the 
book of Machiavel. Butone of the chief favourers of 
espio was the Cardinal de Richelieu, who made 
Louis XIII. himself his head spy. During the regency 
of Anne of Austria, and the minority of Louis XIV., 
political police owed fresh improvements to the Italian 
genius of Mazarin. The Epicurean Administration of 
the Regent and her Minister, Cardinal Dubois, con- 
fided the offices of espionage to the hands of courtesans. 
La Fillon became lieutenant of police, and it was in 
the boudoir of that Phryne that the Cardinal found the 
clue that was to guide him to the Cabinet in which was 
hatched the conspiracy of Cellamare. Louis XV. left 
the police in the vile hands in which he found it; and 
the intrigues of gallantry continued to furnish the oc- 





casion for secret reports, the aliment of information. 
Under Louis XVI., a chaste prince, an honest king, 
and aharmless man, the degradations of preceding reigns 
had left such deep traces that the army was not more 
offended or surprised than the Court, to see the Royal 
and Military Order of St. Louis hanging from the but- 
ton-hole of the agents of police. Louis XVI., himself 
conscientious amid the perversity of his courtiers, 
could permit the breaking of seals, the betrayal of 
friendship, and the violation of chastity, by the myrmi- 
dons of power! There was something too cynical and 
audacious in the sallies of the revolution to need the 
aid of the low arts of a secret police; and the privacy 
of correspondence was only cnce invaded. 

* The revival of espionage was due to the Directory. 
During the Consulate and the Empire, the officers of 
police were almost as numerous as the great civil autho- 
rities and high military commands. The phalanx of 
informers grew continually denser without any corre- 
sponding improvement in the administration of the 
police, or the intelligence of the Government. For six 
months, Georges Cadoudal and twenty Vendean chiefs 
eluded in Paris the observation of as many Arguses. 
Long after the affair of the 3d Nivése, the Government 
remained in ignorance as to the party to which was at- 
tributable the explosion of a machine which had shaken 
the most frequented quarter of the capital: twelve 
years later, when the art of espionage seemed to have 
reached its height, the Prefect and Minister of Police 
were surprised, seized, imprisoned by conspirators 
who, the night before, were prisoners to them. 

* To the Imperial informers, immediately succeeded 
a tribe of men more perfidious and more odious still, 
who, not confining themselves to the violation of 
confidences obtained on the credit of their good faith, 
hatched conspiracies and provoked revolt, now by pro- 
positions secretly urged, as at Raudon, Nantes, and 
Bordeaux, now in the light of day, as at Béfort, with 
standards unfurled, brandishing naked weapons, raising 
seditious cries, and then betraying to justice, and hand- 
ing over to the scaffold,-the deluded fools who had 
answered to those shouts of death. The bloody nights 
of November, 1827, showed afresh, in the streets of the 
capital, those miserable tools, such as they appeared, 
in 1822, on the plains of Alsatia. 

* Inaccessible to pity, the police, principal and sub- 
ordinate, were not less so to every sentiment of shame. 
Fathers and husbands called in vain for their assistance, 
in recovering the wife or the daughter whom the seducer 
had torn from their arms: they were occupied 
by othercares. ‘The retreat of General Berthon was to 
be discovered: his sons, his kinsmen, and his friends 
avoided all the snares laid for them; not a word, not 
a sign, betrayed that important secret. One means of 
discovery was left: and the agents of Delaveau did not 
hesitate to propose its adoption. ‘The sister of the 
General’s aide-de-camp had a young girl for her femme 
de chambre: the spy charged with the discovery de- 
manded that a clever, good-looking young fellow should 
be found to whom he would give the needful instructions 
for effecting a prompt and intimate attachment to the 
girl: and thus it was by the corruption of morals that 
the religious aud cevout police of M. Delaveau 
succeeded in destroying the fidelity of servants.’ 

Take another instance : 

* Foy, General, 

‘Private note to M. the head of the Central Police. 

* May 8, 1823. 

‘We observe that, for several days past, and chiefly 
at an advanced hour of the night, meetings have taken 
place at the house of General Foy, No. 62, Rue de la 
Chaussee d’Antin, at which there assist, MM. Méchin, 
Tronchon, Manuel, Voyer, D’Argenson, General Pire, 
the Sieur Linguay, editor of the ‘ Journal de Paris,’ a 
certain colonel named Ourbatry, General Thiard, M. 
Girardin, and lastly an old general whose name is 
Dulauloy. 


* We are nearly certain that General Foy, accom- 
panied by a servant namedjPiétron, will leave Paris on 
Saturday or Sunday next, for the Department of 
L’ Aisne, and that he will secretly betake himself thence 
by another route to Saint Severs, Department of Les 
Landes, to meet General Lamarque ; that in this jour- 
ney he will be accompanied by a mysterious individual, 
who is now waiting for him at Laon, who is said to be 
a great English personage, recently arrived from Lon- 
don ; that, in fine, this projected meeting and journey 
to Saint Severs have relation to political intrigues of 
the highest importance. 

‘Perhaps it will be well to keep an eye on General 
Foy. Perhaps, also, it would be well, if possible, to 
buy the servant Piétron ; for it is probable, that, by 











means of him, possession might be gained of written 
and convictive evidence. 
* Das—.’ 
* Cab. part., No. 9913. * May 13, 1823. 
‘In pursuance of private information of the 11th of 
this month, I request M. Hinaux to charge M. the 
Officer of Peace, N——, to follow up this affair with 
care, and to inform me of the day of General Foy’s 
departure, and what direction he takes. 
* Le PREFET DE Pouice.’ 
* No answer.’ 


(To be continued.) 





GEOLOGY. 


A New System of Geology, in which the Great Revolu- 
tions of the Earth and Animated Nature are recon- 
ciled at once to Modern Science and Sacred History. 
By Andrew Ure, M.D., F.R.S., §c. 8v0., pp. 621. 
London, 1829. 

Tue words of Sampson, ‘If ye had not ploughed 
with my heifer, ye had not found out my riddle,’ 
might justly be repeated by Mr. Granville Penn 
to the author of this ‘ New System of Geology,’ 
the first idea of which has evidently been bor- 
rowed from Penn’s ‘ Comparative Estimate,’ and 
several important references, criticisms, and illus- 
trations which first appeared in the same work, 
are, in the volume before us, adopted without 
acknowledgment; and Mr. Penn’s name appears 
not to be anywhere mentioned in it, except in a 
few instances, where objections are brought 
against some of his doctrines. As instances of 
what we allude to, we may mention the greater 
number of the quotations from Lord Bacon, New- 
ton, and from the Bible, all of which, indeed, 
were, we may presume, as much within the au- 
thor’s knowledge as Mr. Penn’s; but we can 
scarcely suppose that any two authors would have 
made so very remarkable a selection as the one 
alluded to of the very same passages to serve 
nearly the same purposes, without communication. 
We shall now give an instance or two in which 
Dr. Ure has borrowed from Mr. Penn important 
ideas without acknowledgment. 


Mr. Penn’s opinion is, that the whole globe was 
created at once in the same way as plants and 
animals. In the case of the first created tree, he 
considers it as consisting of a root, trunk, and 
branches composed of wood, which leads him to 
the question, What is wood? and the answer, 
that itis a solid substance, which gives strength 
and support to trees as bones do to the bodies of 
animals. Now wood, as we now find it, is at first 
soft and herbaceous, as may be remarked in the 
young shoots of a rose-tree, and only becomes 
slowly and gradually hard and solid by a progres- 
sive course ; but, in the wood of the first tree, the 
wood could not have gone through this gradual 
process of hardening, for it must have been 
formed so at once and suddenly. Now, if a por- 
tion of this first tree remained at present, and if a 
chip of its wood were to be mingled with chips of 
other trees, that have been propagated from seed 
or suckers, the naturalist would not be able to 
perceive, by inspection, that it had not proceeded 
gradually and slowly from a soft to a hard state, 
in the same way as the mineral geologist can see 
nothing in rocks but crystals, which have arisen 
from solutions, or fusions of mineral matter, by 
water or by fire. Such is an abstract of Mr. 
Penn’s beautiful and original argument, which is 
thus, without acknowledgment, translated, or 
rather redacted, by Dr. Ure: 

‘ The instantaneous creation of the vegetable tribes, 
from “‘ the herb yielding seed after his kind, to the tree 
yielding fruit whose seed wasin itself after his kind," does 
not seem to have been made a stumbling-block by the bo- 
tanical student, as thearrangement of the mineral strata, 
has been by the geologist. Yet the cases are strictly pa- 
rallel. Nay, whatever difficulty any imagination may 
have in conceiving the brute matter of the globe to 
have been arranged at once in chrystalline and schistose 
masses, it ought to feel a much greater difficulty in 
conceiving the whole complex structure of a fruit or 
forest tree to be simultaneously produced from the root 
to the inflorescence, with all the concentric layers of 
wood, alburnum, and bark, each composed of straight 
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or tortuous 4 and tubes, rome a ont, as ” 
see them now, ive pment and grow! 
The creation of : visor pinot, the type and parent of 
an indefinite series, is far more wonderful to my appre- 
hension, than the creation of an inert terraqueous 
spheroid. No botanist or zoologist of sane reputation 
ineulcates that plants and animals acquired their per- 
fect unvarying forms, through successive organic de- 
itions and catastrophes, as geognostic theorists 
oe taught with regard to the primitive structure of 
the earth. What would be thought of a naturalist, 
who should pretend to determine the epoch of the 
world at which the different layers of wood were first 
formed out of some primordial chaos of vitality ; when 
branches and limbs first began to sprout from simple 
trunks; when feathers, wool, and hair, first came 
forth for the protection of naked animals.’—P. 82. 


We chance to have now before us the Number 
of Brande’s Journal for April, 1823, contain- 
ing a review of Penn’s work, written, if we be not 
very greatly mistaken, by Dr. Ure himself. From 
this paper we shall give Penn’s explanation of the 
creation of light : 

‘ The light of which Moses speaks in the first day, 
“* proceeded from the same solar fountain of light” 
that has always illuminated this world ; but “‘ ignorance 
on the one hand, and system and hypothesis on the 
other, have variously contrived to — or pervert 
this fsimple recital.” The late Sir William Herschel 
discovered, that the body of the sun is an opaque sub- 
stance, and that its light and heat proceed from a 
luminous atmosphere attached to its surface. ‘‘ So 
that the creation of the sun as a part of ‘ the host of 
heaven,’ does not necessarily tall the creation of the 
body of the sun, In the first creation of ‘ the heaven 
and earth,’ therefore, not the planetary orbs only, but 
the solar orb itself, was created in darkness, awaiting 
that light which, by one simple divine operation, was 
to be communicated at once to all. When, then, the 
Almighty word, in commanding light, commanded the 
first illumination of the solar atmosphere, its new light 
was immediately caught and reflected throughout space, 
by all the members of the planetary system. And well 
may we imagine, that, in that first sudden and magni- 
ficent illumination of the universe, ‘‘ the morning stars 
sang together, avd the sons of God shouted for joy.” 

* The body of the sun itself, however, or rather its 
luminous atmosphere, was still concealed from the 
earth by the waters oni its surface, and the exhalations 
which the sun’s heat raised from them. It was not till 
the fourth day, that the cause of light was to be visibly 
revealed to the earth. But its effects, and the alterna- 
tion of light and darkness, subsisted from the first day, 
when “ both the solar fountain of light was opened in 
the heavens, and the earth received its first impulse of 
rotation on its axis, and in its orbit;’’ and, conse- 
quently, ‘‘ time, which only exists in reference to that 
revolution, began with the creation of the globe, and 
the commencement of its revolution in darkness ; and 
the creation of light succeeded at that proportion of 
distance in time which was thenceforth to constitute 
the perpetual diurnal divisions of the two.”’’ 

The following is the redacted version of these 
beautiful and ingenious comments, as given by 
Dr. Ure, in his New System: 

* Had Moses written the record of creation, from the 
informations of sense, or Egyptian learning, he would 
not have placed the creation of light three days prior 
to the creation of the sun, moon, and stars. Accord- 
ingly, this apparent inversion of the order of natural 
causes and effects, this supposed anticipation of a phe- 
nomenon before the existence of its agent, has become 
a stumbling-block to many evil disposed minds, and a 
stone of offence to the impious, instead of being re- 
garded as a motive to deeper study into nature, and of 
humbler faith in its author. When, however, in the 
progress of research, we come to discover that Moses 
has described events in their just order of sequence, an 
order which reason could never suggest to him, and 
which has lain concealed till our own days, even from 
the philosopher, we are then forced to conclude, that 
he was inspired with a knowledge truly divine. 

‘Not only mere space, but even the dense forms of 
matter, are pervaded by a luminiferous medium, by 
whose undulatory movements the phenomena of fight 
are produced. To the creation of this marvellous 
essence, the Divine mandate, “ Let there be light,” 
seems to refer. Its pre-existence was necessary to the 
luciferous functions of the sun, and the other foci of 
vibration. As we know that its undulations may be 
excited by many causes inde; t of the sun, we can 
find no difficulty in conceiving that alternations of 
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light and darkness, constituting the evening and 
the morning of the first three days of creation, 
might have taken place. A far more vivid ex- 
citation of the luminiferous ether no doubt com- 
menced when the solar globes were invested on 
the fourth with their phosphoric atmospheres, to 
which most gratuitously a state of igneous combustion 
has been aseribed. How, therefore, should purblind 
sciolists dare to cavil at the Hebrew prophet for re- 
cording in the sublimest language, that light, the first- 
born offspring of heaven, enlivened the wilderness of 
space before certain ponderous and inert spheroids 
were ordained to modify its operations! As justly 
might they assert that the electric power, whether sub- 
stance, or quality, did not exist till philosophy 
— its cylinder, to excite luminous phenomena.’ 
—P, 51. 

Now, there can be no objection to a scientific 
author adopting the views of another, and trans- 
ferring them, when they suit his purpose, to his 
own pages; but we cannot think it fair to take 
the ideas of others by wholesale without acknow- 
ledgment, and denomiuate the melange a new 
system. We are most willing, however, to give 

r. Ure credit for having produced, upon the 
whole, an interesting work, though exhibiting 
much less originality or novelty than he himself 
seems to fancy. 

The foundation of his system rests upon Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s opinion of the interior parts 
of the globe being composed of the inflammable 
metallic bases of the earths; which, coming into 
contact with water, took fire and exploded, ele- 
vating by the consequent expansion, the primitive 
rocks of granite, gneiss, syenite, mica slate, &c., 
above ‘ the shoreless deep’ in which they had been 
previously enveloped. From the present appear- 
ance of these primitive rocks, the author con- 
cludes : 

* That the primordial earth as it lay beneath the cir- 
cumfused abyss, was at first endowed with concentric 
coats of gneiss, mica slate, and the other primitive 
schists ; that at the recorded command of the Almighty, 
a general eruption and protrusion of the granitic, 
syenitic, porphyritic, and other unstratified rocks, 
took place, which broke up and elevated the schists into 
nearly vertical planes, similar to what now exist, 
leaving commensurate excavations for the basin of the 
sea.’—P. 74 

Consequent upon this disruption, the author 
tells us, innumerable fragments becoming agglu- 
tinated by their own pulverulent cement, soon re- 
composed continuous strata which bear internal 
evidence of the violence that gave them birth, and 
forming the ¢ransition rocks of geologists. As an 
example of this, he mentions the pudding-stones 
of Valorsine, in Savoy, a kind of grey wacke 
schist, containing rounded fragments of gneiss and 
mica slate, six or seven inches in diameter, a 
structure which, taken in conjunction with their 
nearly vertical — at present, demonstrates 
that these pudding-stone strata were formed in 
horizontal or slightly inclined beds, and erected 
after being accreted and consolidated. All this, 
according to the author, took] place before the 
Deluge of Noah. Of this ene disruption, our 
author thus speaks : 

‘ When the barriers of the ocean began to give way 
before the explosive forces, the waters would invade 
the shores, and spread over the sunken land, augment- 
ing prodigiously the evaporating surface, and thus 
bringing the atmosphere to the dew point, a state of 
saturation to which previously it could seldom, and 
in few places, attain, on account of the area of dry 
ground being great, relative to that of the sea. From 
this cause, as well as from the immense quantity of 
vapours, which are known to rise from craters, into 
the higher and cooler regions of the air at the period 
of eruptions, an immense formation of cloud and de- 
position of rain would ensue. 

* At each successive upheaving of the submarine 
strata, the inundation would advance further on the 
land, drowning in their places the animals which 
the dismal preludes had driven for shelter into 
their dens; and washing away, by its reflux, the 
tenants of the plain into the » ie channels of the 
deep. By such a retiring billow, in the dreadful earth- 
= of 1755, 3000 inhabitants of Lisbon were sud- 

ly swept off its quay, and swamped in the bed of the 
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Tagus. Should a revulsion ever lay that ew meted 
their bones may be found buried in the alluvium. In 
the p of the elevation of submarine strata, and 
subversion of terrestrial, the stage of equilibrium 
would arrive when the circumfluent waves would roll 
over the loftiest pinnacles of the globe. From this 
consummation of the cataclysm, as the new lands con- 
tinued to rise, and the old to subside, eg ie 
would begin once more to appear. During the diluvial 
overflow, the atmosphere would remain tranquil ; for 
the physical causes which disturb its equilibrium, ine- 
qualities of temperature and moisture, would act feebly, 
if at all. The universal sheet of water quenched, in 
fact, for a time, the equatorial heats which give origin 
to the trade-winds monsoons. And in extra-tropi- 
cal regions, the usual struggle between the dry air in- 
cumbent over the plains, and the moist air over the 
sea, whence proceed the variable winds, was also at an 
end.’—P. 478. 

We now come to what Dr. Ure assumes to be 
original in his system, the solution of two enig- 
matic phenomena belonging to the primeval globe, 
for which no probable hypothesis, he says, has 
hitherto been offered; namely, the vast extent 
and magnitude of volcanic agency in the ancient 
world, compared with which every voleanic mo- 
nument erected within the scope of history shrinks 
into insignificance ; and, secondly, the great dif- 
ference of climate in those times and the present. 
We shall give Dr. Ure’s own solution of these 
two enigmas : 

‘If the antediluvian seas had a superficial area less 
than ours, their depth would be proportionally greater. 
Resuming, for the sake of illustration, our former ratio 
of an equality between the land and water, (the doc- 
trine of Delue and Penn assigns three of the former 
to one of the latter,) the antediluvian ocean would be 
to the postdiluvian, in surface as two to three, and 
in depth as three to two ; whence the sea would pene- 
trate one-half further into the crust of the earth, and 
thus present along its base a most formidable line of 
proximity with the fused and explosive metals of the 
interior. We may thus, also, perceive on what a 
tottering equilibrium the devoted dwelling-place of the 
Cainites was suspended. During nearly the whole 
period of its existence, the penal fire sent forth its 
convulsive prodigies, as if to repress the growing 
wickedness of man—but in vain. Mighty memorials 
of these tremendous earthquakes pervade the whole 
masonry of the antediluvian earth, from the deep car- 
boniferous limestone to the uppermost iomeey beds. 
After many a disregarded presage, however, the dis- 
ruptive consummation arrived, the deluge rushed over 
the subverted lands, and a more stable terraqueous 
equilibrium ensued. Yet, for some time, the residuary 
diluvial waters would soak freely down into the still- 
yawning crevices of the crust, and provoke fresh << - 
tions almost rivalling those of the primeval ages. To 
this epoch obviously belong those vast lava torrents of 
extinct volcanoes in France, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
&c., of whose activity there is not a traditional vestige ; 
probably because the eruptions occurred before the 
posterity of Noah had colonised these western.coun- 
tries. 

‘ The second fossil enigma, which the superior depth 
of the primeval seas enables us completely to solve, is 
of still greater interest than the first to the natural 
history of the earth. ‘ In the organic beings buried 
in the shelly strata,” says Humboldt, “every thing 
astonishes, and nothing can be explained as to the 
climate which gave them birth.” To the many proofs 
of this proposition formerly given, we shall a few 
decisive documents. 

* The observations made during our four Arctic ex- 
peditions, viz., the one under Captain Ross, and the 
three under Captain Parry, afford, aceording to Pro- 
fessor Jameson, the following general facts and ififer- 
ences : 

‘ That, previous to the deposition of the coal forma- 
tion, as that of Melville Island, the transition and 
primitive hills and plains supported a rich and luxu- 
riant vegetation, principally of cryptogamous plants, 
especially the ferns, the prototypes of which are now 
met with only in the tropical regions of the earth. 
The fossil corals of the seco limestone, also, 
intimate that before, during, and after, the deposition 
of the coal formation, the waters of the ocean were so 
constituted, as to support aria, closely resembling 
those of the present equatorial seas. 

* That previous to, and during the deposition * the 
tertiary strata, these now frozen regions forests 
of dicotyledinous plants, as is shown by the fossil dico- 
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tyledinous woods met with in connection with these 
strata in Baffin’s Bay, and by the fossil wood of Mel- 
ville Island, Cape York, and Byam Martin Island.’— 
sa 4° toe ay any gy p. 105 ; and 

ain Parry's Third Voyage. aptain P ob- 
twelve or thirteen species of Sede ohetieg 
Island, among which the only one belong- 
ing to the tribe of shrubs was betula nana, which was 
there a creeping vegetable, not rising two inches above 
- No amphibia, or reptiles, exist in these 
- ore The alone is seen, but further to 


* The heat applied beneath the seas, in exciting 
the internal motions of the aqueous particles, caused 
an equal distribution of warmth throughout the whole 
body, and in every possible direction. Though the 
slanting sunbeams, therefore, should have proved in- 
effectual to produce in the ancient Arctic regions, even 
under their diminished counteracting extent of eva- 

n, a sufficient warmth, yet the hot currents 
rom the bottom, not only of the Arctic grounds them- 
selves, but from the more southern sea-beds, would, 
by the laws of liquid equilibrium, flow towards the 
pole in exchange for its colder aqueous particles, and 


water even to the boiling point, and 
under compression much higher, is well related by 
Mr. Bald, in his ‘ Memoir on the fires that take place 
in collieries.’—£din. Phil. Journ., July, 1828. 

* The circulation of a body of waters thus rendered 
tepid by subjacent heat, was the most direct method of 
diffusing a genial soft climate over all the contiguous 
lands. The efficiency of this process will be readily 
appreciated by the modern horticulturist, who has 
Jearned to heat his vineries, &c., with economy and 
precision, by circulating hot water in a series of iron 
pipes distributed through them. 

* Under snch circumstances as we have now detailed, 
that vegetation would luxuriate, which Mr. Konig and 
Professor Jameson have so fully recognised amid the 
circnmpolar ruins of the ancient earth. The chilli 
influence of damps, even in the Arctic zone, is we 
shown by the fact, that, during foggy weather, the 
thermometer falls on the Greenland seas, in summer, 
to the freezing point of water, and there remains sta- 
tionary till the sky becomes clear.’—P, 498. 

pea. the other numerous illustrations which 
Dr. Ure has given of his views of Geology, we 
have not room to enter; but we can assure our 
readers, that though not always original, they are 
frequently ingenious, and, with few exceptions, 
highly interesting. 





NIEBUHR’S HISTORY OF ROME. 


Vindication of Niebuhr’s History of Rome from the 
Charges of the Quarterly Review. By Julius Charles 
Hare, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Médwynoo ev rg KarlSwv Opdvy dindteas. 

8vo., pp- 63. Taylor. London, 1829. 

Our readers have been thrown into a very dif- 
ferent society of books and men from that which 
we have commonly encountered in England, if 
they have not met with persons who make it the 
poy oe ge a. to divest themselves of 
every feeling whic ongs to us peculiarly as 
individuals. About the most vest wndiany 
of many among the more intellectual of our 
countrymen is that which inclines them to empt 
all outward distinctions of the inward law whic 
gives to them in the concrete their character and 
unity, and reduce them to a mere chaos of inter- 
changeable accidents. Thus the world is left 
without a God or a purpose ; thus it is attempted 
to educate men into exemplifications of a theory ; 
and-pations are thus judged by a standard which 
makes no. account of peculiarities in mind, 
position, destination, or in history as the exposi- 
tiowof allthese. This propensity,we fear, we cannot 
very clearly explain to those who are so happy as 
not to have experienced it ; but to those who have 
experienced it, and who are not still subject to it, 
there needs no other evidence of its own evil 
nature. In politics, indeed, we think it must be 
obvious to. almost every one that most English 
writers have left the history of the world without 
any general meaning or shaping principles. And 
the persons who in this and country have 





moralised on this subject, have, for the most part, 
made their works a mere farrago of complaint 
eee kings, priests, aristocracies, democracies,— 

the instruments, in short, that have ever served 
to maintain society, as if in so doing they were 
libelling any thing but human nature, and God’s 
providence, which latter, however, they seem to 
think of infinitely little importance. 

To this bias of our speculative politicians it is 
owing that we hear of theories of government 
founded purely on dogmas. The moral law of 
the conscience can alone be conceived, in relation 
to man, as universal and nece ; and to rear 
our scheme of civil polity upon a similar basis, in 
contempt of history and national character, can 
lead to nothing but social confusion. The attempt 
thus te build up governments on abstract rights 
was the madness of Rousseau, and the sin of the 
French Revolution. The attempt to raise it on 
abstract expediencies is the folly of a considerable 
class of our English reformers, and bids fair to 
be the curse of our generation. Under pretence 
of making politics philosophical, it really destroys 
their very essence ; and, professing to arise from 
superior capacity and penetration, it is, in almost 
every instance, the symptom of an utterly imma- 
ture, or a miserably perverted, mind. ese re- 
flections we should have thought sufficiently ob- 
vious to all those who study modern politics and 
philosophy, and who neither prate, with Mr. Gale 
Jones, of the rights of man, nor rave, like the 
explicit Mr. Bentham, and the implicit Duke of 
Newcastle, about the will of the people. ‘ The 
Quarterly Review’ has undeceived us. 

There is one book fit, above almost any that 
we know, to counteract, as regards history, the 
mischievous inclination we have — of, the 
History, namely, of Rome, by Niebuhr. This 
writer has done far more than any one of his po- 
pular English rivals towards fulfilling the business 
of an historian, and this in a case in which that 
business, is of peculiarly difficult performance. 
There probably has never been so complete an 
exposition as his work affords of the spirit which 
governed a great people ; and there assuredly has 
never been any of comparable merit, the mate- 
rials for which were so obscure and contradictory. 
Tt may also be affirmed, (what, indeed, is to the 
wise involved in our previous assertion,) that this 
author is remarkable for the earnestness and re- 
verence with which he regards whatever is in 
principle streng, permanent, sacred; that he 
views laws and institutions, and the ancient 
honours of nations, as aids and rege of the mo- 
rally Pee and lasting; and that he uniformly 
considers the annals of the world as records of 
the divine wisdom which rules it. At the same 
time there is an allusion or two in the book, from 
which it may be inferred that Niebuhr doubts 
whether every letter, as it now stands, in all the 
parts of the Mosaic narrative, must be held as in- 
spired, and above critical examination. He has 

enied the accuracy of one very unimportant 
statement, (relating in no degree to any scriptu- 
ral personage, doctrine, miracle, or prophecy,) 
which, if it were allowed to be an interpolation, 
might as easily, and with as little loss, be separated 
from the context of the Bible, as aweed or a cobweb 
might have been by the wind brushed from a pin- 
nacie of the temple. Upon this, upon a hint that 
all mankind are not descended from one stock, 
and upon a ludicrously false assertion as to Nie- 
buhr’s political opinions, a writer in ‘ The Quar- 
terly Review’ has founded a virulent and impu- 
dent attack on the great historian of Rome, and 
the two distinguished and excellent persons who 
have done their country the benefit 0 translating 
the second edition of his work. 

One of these gentlemen, the Rev. Mr. Hare, a 
fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, whom no 
one who has had any opportunities for forming a 


judgment, can name but to honour, has published 


a short pamphlet in answer to the Reviewer. 
Much of hi Nefence relates to Niebuhr, scarcely 
any to himself. He proves the inaccuracy (we 
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wish to be moderate) of the critic in almost ev: 
word of the in question; and, above all 
he exhibits, in the st light, the wretched 
fraudulence and baseness of spirit in which it must 
have originated. In the first place, ‘The Quar- 
terly Review’ has before contained a detailed re- 
view of Niebuhr in direct contradiction to the 
present effusion. Secondly, Mr. Hare considers 
the c e that Niebuhr oe at any time, been 
a political incendiary, which no one who has read 
the two editions of his work, or either of them, 
could ever for a moment have believed, or, one 
would think, have dared to utter, The accusation 
is refuted, in the pamphlet before us, by innume- 
rable testimonies drawn from all the life and writ- 
ings of the historian. The complaint that the 
translators have not criticised the obnoxious pas- 
sages in the original, as, says the Reviewer, they 
have done with regard to other , is then 
despatched by a plain denial that they have in any 
case done so; and for the accuracy of Mr. Hare’s 
assertion we are perfectly willing to pledge our- 
selves, having the good fortune to be familiar with 
the volumes to which both the charge and the de- 
fence relate. The remaining portion of the work 
refers, principally, to the assertion that Niebuhr 
is a‘ pert, dull scoffer.” The reviewer has not 
produced a single passage to justify this slander, 
and his opponent refutes it by abundance of ex- 
ternal testimony ; and, above all, by extracts from 
Niebuhr’s writings, which could no more have 
come from a scoffer than ‘ Paradise Lost’ from 
Mr. Dibdin, the ‘ Pensées de Pascal’ from Vol- 
taire, or ‘Hamlet’ from Mr. Peake or Mr. Bar- 
rymore. These fragments have hitherto, we be- 
heve, been entirely unknown in England: they 
exhibit a kind, still more than a degree, of pa- 
triotic feeling and public wisdom, which might 
well be a lesson to us, with which the great Eng- 
lishmen of old would have guedained an eager 
sympathy. 

The defence is complete and triumphant ; and, 
instead of drawing, as we had designed, a short 
contrast between the spirit of Niebuhr and that of 
the doctrines referred to in the beginning of these 
remarks, we will extract from it the concluding 
paragraph which must be far more effectual to our 
purpose than any thing we could ourselves offer : 

* It is not to be borne, I repeat, that a man like 
Niebuhr, when a criticaster wants to discharge the foul 
words his mouth is cr d with, should be subjected 
to opprobrious language : if missiles of this kind are 
cast, it must not be with impunity. In all his writin, 
there is a moral dignity, and an enthusiastic and al- 
most ionate love of freedom, and justice, and truth, 
combined with a sagacious conviction that these are 
the never-faili — of political wisdom, 
and with a statesmanly farsightedness in discerning the 
influence of institutions, and the manifold workings of 
time in moulding the character of a people, all which 
seem hardly to belong to a writer of these days, when 
scarcely any eyes pierce beyond the husk of things, and 
the great majority are busied in counting the prickles 
upon it. His intellect and his soul are rather those of 
an ancient, and have little in them of the modern ex- 
cept the accumulations of our knowledge and the les- 
sons of our experience. And, in real life, among those 
who know him well, the admiration entertained for his 
prodigious learning and unrivalled ingenuity, is only 
on a level with the esteem and affection inspired by the 
warmth, the generosity, the frankness, the singleness, 
and the simplicity of his heart. Again and again have 
I been told, that it is impossible to know him well, and 
not to love him. What his religious faith may be, I 
know not: that is to say, so far as rds the peculiar 
doctrines and mysteries of Christianity ; for that his 
faith in God’s superintending providence and retribu- 
tive justice is vivid and vivifying, I have shown. Thus 
oak however, I do know,—that it is very possible in 
Germany, under the present aspect of religious feeling 
and lr to unite a fervent faith in Christianity, 
and a hearty love of it, with considerable doubts and 
scruples about the historical value of certain 
in Scripture. Indeed, the Reviewer himself can hardly 
be ignorant of this, inasmuch as he refers in the same 
note, part of which | have extracted, to a work con- 
taining abundant of it, by the great ornament 
and of the Reformed Church in Germany, Sehleier- 
Y, « man in whom we find an almost unprece- 
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dentéd combination of the profoundest, and subtilest, 
and - most penetrative phildsopby, with an intense and 
pervading piety. Thus much, I say, I know ; and, even 
if I did not know it, I would still strive to act after the 
spirit, as well as after the letter, of that divine precept, 
so full of Jove, and yet accompanied with such a fearful 
warniug, which commands me not to judge. If Niebubr 
is not a sincere and thorough Christian, I hope and 
trast he may become so ; and I will not do any thing 
to deter him, by joining others in railing against him 
for falling short of a justifying faith, and by exempli- 
fying the unchristian manner in which a person calling 
himself a Christian may behave. For of one thing I feel 
perfectly sure: with that kind of religion which mani- 
fests itself chiefly by evil-speaking, lying, and slander, 
Niebuhr never has held, and never can hold, any com- 
munion.’—Pp. 59, 60. 

_ We had also intended to say a few words as to 
what manner of man we conceive the Quarterly 
Reviewer to be; but, on reflection, we prefer to 
in a few sentences from a poseerae by Mr. 

irlwall, brother translator with Mr. Hare : 

‘ Whether the Reviewer or myself has formed the 
more correct estimate of Niebubr’s work, is a question 
I would rather leave to more competent and impartial 
judges than the foregoing pages have proved the Re- 
viewer to be. But, when he deplores the drudgery 
in which I have wasted my time, he uses a word 
which, perhaps, he and I are in-the habit of apply- 
ing to very different cases. Intellectual labour, 
velbanaille undertaken for the purpose of commu- 
nicating to others what has excited feelings of the 
warmest delight and admiration in ourselves, appears 
to me no fit subject either for shame or regret, and, 
therefore, not to deserve a term that implies 
any thing in the remotest degree connected with either. 
That such has been my motive in the present instance, 
I may profess with the greater hope of being believed, 
because no other at least is more obvious ; and those 
who are best acquainted with the circumstances of the 
case will be most ready to admit, that, if I had acted 
on any calculation of profit or reputation or advance- 
ment, I should indeed have to reproach myself with a 
crude and dangerous speculation. On the other hand, 
intellectual labour, prompted and directed by no higher 
consideration than that of personal emolument, appears 
to me to deserve an ignominious name: nor do I 
think such an employment the less illiberal, however 
great may be the abilities exerted, or the advantages 
purchased. But I conceive such labour to become still 
more degrading, when it is let out to serve the views 
and advocate the opinions of others. It sinks another 
step lower in my estimation, when, instead of being 
applied to communicate what is excellent and useful, 
it ministers to the purpose of excluding from circula- 
tion al] such intellectual productions as have not been 
stampt with the seal of the party to which it is itself 
subservient. But when I see it made the instrument 
of a religious, political, or literary proscription, forging 
or pointing calumny and slander to gratify the malice 
of hotter and weaker heads against all whom they hate 
and fear, I have now before me an instance of what I 
consider as the lowest and basest intellectual drudgery. 
I leave the application of these distinctions to the 
Quarterly Reviewer.’—Pp. 62, 63. 





IRVING’S SERMONS. 

‘Sermons, Lectures, and occasional Discourses. By the 
Rev. Edward Irving, M.A., of the National Scotch 
Church, Regent-square. 3 vyols., 8vo. Seeley. Lon- 
dun, 1829. 

Ir is not to be supposed that Mr. Irving is the 
sort of person likely to change the eccentric man- 
ner which it hath seemed good unto him to 
adopt, and we have here accordingly all the well 
known characteristics of the style of the preacher 
of the Caledonian Chapel,—rendered, perhaps, 
more prominent and obtrusive by the straining 
and effort after effect, which are more conspi- 
euous now than when the author was surrounded 
by the crowds of the fashionable world, and vi- 
sited hy strangers, as one of the lions of the me- 
tropolis. ‘We do not intend in this brief paper to 
enter into a detail of the many glaring defects 
and the occasional beauties with which these 
volumes are fraught. We shall content. ourselves 
with selecting one or two passages in which these 
characteristics are most obviously manifested. 
Mr. Irving is known to wage unceasing war 
against the literary and scientifie pursuits of the 
age; but, with all his prejudices, we were scarcely 














prepared to hear him asserting, in the very face 
of history, and even of common sense, that the 
pm of astronomy, chemistry, physiology, and na- 
tural history, leads directly to atheism. That we 
may not be accused of misrepresenting his senti- 
ments upon this point, we shall give his own 
words : 

* In respect to the heavens and the earth, whose re- 
gular and unchan, motions bave made them to be 
worshipped in all ages, from the Chaldeans of old 
down to the scientific men of the nineteenth century, 
it is necessary for me to believe that there is a time 
coming, when they shall, of mere will, be changed and 
removed like a scroll; for new heavens, and a new 
earth, and a new condition of men and things, which 
shall come into being when our glorious head is re- 
vealed from the place of the right hand of God, where 
he is at present hidden. Otherwise for want of a ma- 
nifested will, we should all become Atheists. For all 
astronomers, who have looked upon the steady and un- 
changing motions of the heavens, from the time of the 
Chaldeans to that of the French Institute, have, in the 
end, become idolators and worshippers of them. Why? 
Because they seem unchangeably fixed under the law 
of cause and effect, and the spirit of man acknow- 
ledgeth unchangeableness to be an attribute of God 
only ; and to guard against this, itis revealed not only 
that they were created, but that they are to be changed 
in the time of the bringing in of the Great Head of 
Creation. So have the chemists done in these latter 
times, and, I may say, the physiologists, and all man- 
ner of naturalists, who have no other God than that 
piece of matter, the constancy of whose law of cause 
and effect they are observing: and thus hath science 
become to them a religion. And why? Because, 
being under the law of cause and effect, it exhibits no 
unaccountable changes, or vicissitudes ; no acts of 
simple will; it makes no discoveries of a will without 
a cause, are absolute and unconditional with the cause 
of itself. And therein a religion is distinguished from 
ascience, that it proceedeth out of a will, and addresses 
itself to.a will.’—Vol. i., p. 123. 


Surely Mr. Irving can never have perused the 
lives of any of our great | emypese r of whom 
we cannot at pees recollect a single individual 
not distinguished for genuine piety and reverence 
for religion. Amongst astronomers, the names 
of Copernicus, Kepler, Galileo, Hally, and New- 
ton, will at once occur; amongst naturalists, 
Ray, Derham, Newventytt, and Lesser ; amongst 
physiologists, Galen, Harvey, and Haller; amongst 
chemists, — and amongst general philoso- 
phers, Lord Bacon, and Bishop Berkely, were 
all distinguished for their piety and religion. Mr. 
Irving is somewhat more correct in the contrast 
which he has drawn between the character of our 
or and our manufacturing population, 
though here also he has dashed in a few of his 
caricatures, and exhibited the smarting wounds 
which he has received in his conflicts with aff un- 
compromising press : 

*‘ How much sweeter, penter, and opener to the 
light, and to affection, the reverential spirit of the 
Scottish peasantry, and of the well-instructed part of 
the English peasantry, preserveth their souls,—than 
doth the levelling, equalising, all-censuring and all- 
judging spirit of our manufacturing people, taught in 
newspaper lore ; those political statesmen, no longer 
choosing to be called peasantry, but operative classes. 
What a difference there is between these two charac- 
ters! The character of these self-sufficient, loquacious 
fellows, with whom our manufacturing towns are filled. 
Which cometh chiefly of this, that the one revereth all 
men in their places, and honoureth especially those to 
whose care the welfare of a nation is committed ; is 
humble in his ideas of himself ; never dreams of being 
able to judge those above him, to dispute it with a man 
of learning, or doctor of the church ; to handling state 
questions, or sit in judgment upon kings :—to all 
which, and much more, the other, thinking himself 
quite equal, becometh vainer and more empty than the 
peacock, chattereth like the magpie, and, like the 
mocking-bird, sitteth all day long mocking, and mi- 
micking every fowl of a deeper and sweeter song. 
This irreverence is the beginning of pride, the parent 
of cruelty, and cruelty of all destructiveness ; while, on 
the other hand, reverence of a superior in place, in 
person, in mind, in honour, and in dignity, is the be- 
ginning of meekness, of humility, of docility, and of 
every gracious disposition. Nor is there any one 
thing against which this nation, against which man- 








kind, have now more to be on their guard,—no one 
thing which is so effectually scourging the soil of the 
world, and making it spew fortli the seed of the word, 
—which is so selling men to infidelity, and bindi 
them over, under strong indentures, to Satan,—as this 
spirit of irreverence, which, in the vigour of the mind, 
is called criticism ; and, reviewing which in the region 
of politics, is called radicalism; and, in the region of 
the church, thinking of oneself, where it produceth 
what is bye called —but is, in truth, 
selfish—religion, that is no religion, but the religious 
esteem of ourselves.'—Vol. ii., p. 747. 

Amidst some little bombast and obtrusive effort 
conspicuous in the following passage, there are 
occasional gleams of genuine eloquence, sufficient 
to show, that, had Mr. Irving not been misled by 
affectation and bad taste, he might have written 
more worthy and more lasting productions than 
he has hitherto published, or, in all probability, 
will now be able to execute, tainted, as he ars 
so hopelessly to be, by a wayward and incorrigible 
perversity of style. There are few readers, we 
think, after perusing this passage, who will not 
agree with our opinion : 

* One mountain climbed, another ariseth before me, 
and another, and there is no end of the labour. I do 
but get deeper into the bowels of this charmed land, 
and lose more and more my own liberty, and oo | own 
country, and my own being. 1 am hurried has- 
tened along with a multitude, who hurry and haste 
they know not whether. I could wish again for the 
ignorance and inexperience of my youth ; for certainly 
I grow daily more hardened, and more cold, and more 
shrewd, and more artful. I am made familiar with 
deception, and trained to endure it, to conform to it. 
And what do I reap as the fruit of these earnest 
and laborious sowings? I reap a great increase of 
care, a heap of worldly pleasure. But, where is con- 
science gone? Where are those ingenuous thoughts 
with which my life commenced; the blushing of 
of shame, the ardours of enthusiasm, the artless sim- 
plicity, the free and delicate honour, the tender and 
romantic affections, the chivalrous purposes, the gay 
and glorious morning of my life? here is 
poetry, and the romance, and the beauty with which 
my early soul did invest all things? Ah! and have I 
reaped the loss of all these fascinations? Have I re- 
signed this attendant angel, whom I wooed in youth, 
for the worldly beldam who now sits heavy upon my 
aged breast, and drinks the life-blond of my heart? 
There is hardly a wider difference between an angel 
and a demon, than there often is between a young man 
entering the world in all the rich exuberance of youth- 
ful spirit, fulness of a joyful heart, and pastime of a 
simple and innocent imagination ; and the same being, 
after he hath been well drudged in Mammon’s work- 
shop, worn and wearied out with the chances of life’s 
lottery, if not fretted and maddened at the great gam- 
ing-table of ambition. Which difference you know, 
brethren, better than I can describe it; for mine has 
been as the inland lake, compared with that boisterons 
sea on which you have had to steer your course. And 
yet I am not ignorant (as who can, who hath fairly 
grasped and wrestled with the world) of the fearful 
havoc it maketh upon the fair person of a man ; 
which may well be likened to a brave and mi 
troop of soldiers riding into the field of battle, in all 
the freshness of morning strength, with military glee 
and brave banners, burnished steel, and warlike min- 
strels, and the troop returning Slain, weary and sor- 
rowful, covered with their own blood and the dust of 
the ground; and as such a troop which hath been de- 
feated and disgraced, routed and put to flight, so is 
every company of men whom you may fix upon, after 
having contended in this world’s contests, to what they 
were when they entered into that conflict, more direful 
to the spirits ef men than ever was any battle by sea 
or land to their bodies.’—Vol. ii., p. 562. 

Upon the peculiar doctrines maintained by Mr. 
Irving, particularly his interpretation of Scripture 
prophecies, we shall not at present enter: 
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MORE WORDS ON THE MODERN 
ORATORS. 


’ Wuen, in our last Number, we maintained that 
the oratory of modern times exhibits a marked 
inferiority to that of the ancient world, and en- 
deavoured to show what causes had ay to 
prevent modern genius from developing its 
strength in those powerful exertions of eloquence 
and rhetoric which used to move the minds of 
Grecian and. Roman men, we did not mean to 
assert that this decline of oratory was caused by 
any general decay of men’s mental energies. The 
8 is yet in us; but circumstances have in- 
duced us to put it forth in a different direction. 
The strong feelings which make mem eloquent, 
the fancy that gives form and life to the thoughts 
that have heen kindled within, and the skill that 
teaches the orator how to express his own feelings 
so as best to excite the sympathy of his auditors,— 
all these exist in modern as in ancient times. But 
such has been the change in the institutions, 
such the consequent changes in the feelings and 
wants of men, that oratory has no longer the 
power which it had, and consequently has been 
neglected by those who do not find their account 
in cultivating it. The orator produces little effect 
on the opinions of his hearers, the writer much on 
those of his readers. It is now, therefore, the 
custom for those who wish to work on men’s minds 
to print instead of speaking their thoughts. We 
are less skilful now than in former times in the 
use of a weapon which has lost half its efficacy ; 
and oratory has declined very much for the same 
reasons that have made men worse archers, since 
the use of the bow has been superseded by the in- 
troduction of fire-arms. 

We have, therefore, always felt that it was 
highly possible that at any time oratory might be 
revived, if men should find it necessary to become 
orators. And we are not, therefore, at all sur- 
prised that the very first week which has elapsed 
since our remarks on the decline of oratory, has 
seen eloquence rise, like the pheenix from its 
ashes, d wing its way above the highest flights 
of the Roman and Grecian eagle. e are not 
surprised that oratory has re-appeared among us, 
because its return has been preceded by that of 
the feeling and wants which make orators. And 
we do not hesitate to say, that we are not in the 
slightest degree surprised at the sudden blaze of 
rhetorical light that has burst upon us, because 
we expected it—hecause we felt that the Catholic 
Question, which had been the parent of so many 
metaphors, so many bursts of genuine eloquence, 
must, before the arrival of the term to which it is 
drawing, raise us up some noble monument of 
Anti-Catholic oratory. 

We have always supposed that the restoration 
of oratory would proceed from the Anti-Catholic 
party. The object of rhetoric is to produce per- 
suasion independently of strict reasoning ; that 
is, to offer arguments or appeals to the feelings 
of an audience in such a manner as to excite a 
sympathy of feeling without convincing the judg- 
ment. The effects of the rhetoricians, as has 
been justly said, begin where those of the logician 
end. Now the Anti-Catholic party, from the 
very complete contempt which they have always 
entertained for logic, have had the singular ad- 
vantage of being able to bestow their undivided 
attention on the rhetorical part of their speeches. 
It is obvious that those who have no logical 
arguments to offer, and who endeavour to persuade 
men of that which they themselves have no rea- 
son for believing, must require the greatest degree 
of oratorical skill, and are, therefore, most likely 
to display it in the greatest quantity. 

Eloquenee, or the art of expressing the feelings, 
which we have, or pretend to have, is the most 
important ingredient in rhetorical power. And 
in this, also, the Anti-Catholics possess great ad- 
vantage. For, as the conventional language and 
habitual dissimulation of the higher classes has 
almost divested them of any power of expressing 








their feelings with energy, true eloquence is, in 
general, to be found only among the lower orders, 
who are in the habit of expressing their opinions 
with a fearless simplicity of language. But, as 
the very lower orders have, unfortunately, no 
seats in either House, the only approximation to 
their eloquence is to be found in that party in the 
two Houses, which professes to take the opinions 
of the lowest orders as its guide, and has suc- 
ceeded in acquiring much of the feelings, vocabu- 
lary, and intellectual habits, of the most unedu- 
cated orders. 


For these reasons, we were not at all astonished 
at the eulogiums which were bestowed on the 
late wonderful s 
Charles Wetherall. The first of these gentlemen 
has lately been introduced into the House of 
Commons, not as some young men are, in order 
to advance themselves, but in order to advance 
his cause by the singular combination of the wis- 
dom of a sage, and the ardour of a novice. It 
appears from his own account, that he has long 
exercised a mysterious influence on the fortunes 
of his country, inasmuch as he confesses that he 
was mainly instrumental in destroying the sta- 
bility . of Mr. Canning’s Administration. The 
talents of Sir Charles Wetherall have not been hid 
under a bushel. The style of his oratory: has 
long been known to an admiring country; but 
we did not know till the evening of Wednesday 
last, or rather till the succeeding morning, the 
height which he could reach in the prs Bee 
flights of his genius. 

It is not for us, however, to attempt to give our 
readers a detailed criticism on these wonderful 
ebullitions of the oratorical spirit. When we have 
carefully reperused all the finest orations of the 
ancient and the modern world, and all the best 
theories that have been advanced on the subject of 
rhetoric, then, and not till then, shall we give a 
matured opinion on these grand orations. But, in 
order to. arouse the attention, and, in a certain 
degree, to guide the judgments of our readers, we 
shall give them the deliberate criticism of the 
‘ daily and hebdomadal sources of intelligence,’ 
in the order of time in which they appeared ; be- 
cause it will be pleasing to remark, that, as the 
esteem in which works of great genius are held, 
increases with every addition to the time which 
mankind has for reflecting on them, so the last 
week has been a type of future time,and the fame 
of Sadler and Wetherell has grown with the 
growth of men’s intelligence, and acquired 
strength with the advance of time, 


We will confess that there has been consider- 
able diversity of opinion on the subject of these 
speeches, and that, while one party has extolled 
them as the noblest efforts of human genius, their 
opponents have spoken of them with an equal 
superabundance of contempt. But it has lately 
been maintained by very ingenious critics, that, 
in judging of a work of art, we ought to con- 
sider only its merits, without any attention to 
the defects with which they may be intermingled. 
We carry this principle further, In order to form 
a correct estimate of merit, we should take the 
opinion of those who judge most favourably. 
Our time and our limits will not now allow us 
to give such copious extracts as we could wish 
from the Constitutional papers. In our next 
Number, we shall collect the progressive series 
of periodical panegyric. For surely a large 
succession of articles might well be devoted to so 
important a subject. The reading public will be 
anxious to analyse the revival of oratory. And 
above all, those who feel the greatest admiration 
for the beauties of ancient rhetoric, will linger 
with pleasure to gaze on the spectacle of the 
Muse of Eloquence reviving from the sleep which 
too much resembled death, and awakening to a 
new life and a brighter beauty in the virgin em- 
braces of a Sadler, or the maturer endearments 
of a Wetherall. 

(To be continued.) 


eches of Mr. Sadler and Sir |* 
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POETRY. 


SCENE FROM A DRAMA. 





Alfred. —Here, Bertha, let us seat ourselves awhile 
Upon this flowering bank, which fairy hands 
Have cushioned with soft mosses. Ha! a wild rose, 
Peeping from out its home in th’ tangled hawthorn, 
Looks as it recognised a sister blush 
On your fair cheek, my Bertha. Come, fond rose! 
Ere morning thou must die; but thou shalt shed 
Thy sweetness here, fading, as suits thy beauty, 
On kindred beauty’s bosom. 


Bertha.—Now a truce, 
At least for one short hour, to flattery. 
og you ~ ro of old romance to tell ? 
© legend o hantom-peopled past, 
When th’ wizard Fear, and his wild goblin crew, 
Wrought their strange miracles ? Methinks each 
stone 
Of this fantastic ruin seems a tablet 
Storied with curious records, rudely writ 
In th’ hieroglyphic characters of time. 
Canst not decypher them ? 


Alfred —Yes, we may read— 
The vulgarest eye may do’t—pathetic plaints 
Of faded glory, and dusty doom 
Of all our earthly greatness ; touching hints 
At blank oblivion ; epitaphs on pride ; 
Sorrowful lectures on morality. 


air anaes sayours more of th’ moral than the 
e. 


Alfred.—ts it too gloomy ? Oh, then let me turn 
Mine eyes on you, and straightway do I find 
A smiling antidote to mournful thought. 
There, all things speak of death ; but gazing here, 
Death seems impossible. For how, my Bertha, 
How can I look upon your face and call 
The worm your sister, or the grave your home ? 
The summer bloom on those unsoiled cheeks, 
The lively. glancing of those cheerful eyes, 
That pleasant smile now rippling o’er your lips, 
ame * — — stilness by some breeze-like 

thought, )— 
Do these tell aught of death? Do they not rather 
Speak joyously of everlasting life, 
And love-and aeons unperishing ? 
Oh! young-eyed Beauty doth immortal seem, 
Charmed with a heavenly spell, from which e’en time, 
The grand destroyer, and his angel Death, 
Shrink powerless. 
A. V. E. 





LINES. 


THE trees wear a sunny gleam, 
And their leaves are dancing fast 
To the running of the stream, 
And the music of the blast. 


There is one cloud overhead, 

Which the gentle wind has kiss’d, 
And has on its substance fed, 

Till it breaks in shattered mist. 


Every vapour has been driven 
From this palace of the day, 

To the eastern skirt of heaven, 
To meet Night upon her way ; 


As the gathered shades that sleep 
In a banner’s folds, have fled, 
When in one majestic sweep 
That bright banner is outspread ; 


As the rout and flying fear 
Of an army, and behind, 
Like a sword upon the rear, 
Hangs alway the chasing wind; 
As a tempest-scattered fleet, 
When along the distance fine 
Every vessel goes to meet 
The horizon’s leyel line ; 
As the hideous coil of night 
Fear, and suffering, and crime, 
When we wake to broad daylight, 
In the full of summer time. 
All beneath the empyréan, 
Bird, and beast, and insect gay, 
As of old uplift their Pean 
To the conquering King of Day ; 
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Yet, I Jearn that Nature’s treasures, 
Gentle wind and sunny air, 

Which she gives, and never measures, 
Which are near us every where, 


Like the household Wy that lie 
Unregarded at our 
Like the daisy’s golden eye, 
With the tear of morning wet, 
Like the heath-flower on the moor, 
Hung with purple bells all round ; 
That mayhap, at twilight hour, 
May ring out a fairy sound,— 
All are te a will ne " 
Aught of glory to our s 
Seve Lermenlbully we feel, h 
Save we bring our own delight. 
Thus in melody of wave 
And of wind, that murmurs by, 
We can hear no music, save 
What our tuneful hearts supply. 


For we owe to Nature nought 
But the outward forms alone, 
From within the light is brought, 

And the splendour is our own. 





TO A LADY, 
(“Tra bella, e buona, non so qual fosse pia,) 


Who, not having fulfilled her promise to meet me at a 
certain festival, afterwards sent me a note of apology. 


: 


Aunt vera donna! Or dal tessuto inganno 
Riconosco, chi sei: la gran vaghezza, 
Ch’ angelica mi parve, or fugge, ¢ spezza 

Quel caro laccio di soave affanno, 

Collo, ch’ i neri anelli un marmo fanno, 
Trecce, che pit di se l’anima apprezza 
E voi, begli occhi di fatal dolcezza, 

Che feci io mai per meritar tal danno ? 

T notte spietata, or vieni, e dille 

“(che senza testimon nol crederia) 

Com’ io guardava a wille visi, e mille, 

E sospirava—e dissi in fioco suono, 

« Mille non sono, quel ch’ una saria.’ 

Va, traditrice ; e non sperar perdono! 





ON THE SAME, 
When suffering under severe and protracted illness. 
II. 


Pista! Pieta! gran Dio, deh volgi omai 
'L’ impietosito sguardo : il bel sembiante 
Le luci giovanette, e vaghe, € sante, — 

Non mertan, no soffrir dell’ empio i guai. 


* Mortal, mortal, che delirando vai,’ 

Rispose quel del trono sfolgorante, 

“ Ve’, com, ogni dolor, par che si schiante 
A’ puri di Gran Fede augusti rai. 
Alma beata 2 questa ! E se pur I’ ange 

Nel fior degli anni suoi cotanta pena, 

lo la sostengo—e questa man la mena ! 


Cos) lo spirto umil, cui nulla frange, 
(O speme di virti: solda e serena ‘) 
Beve I’ amaro nappo, e mai non piange. 





ON THE PROTESTANT BURIAL GROUND AT ROME, 
AS SEEN BY MOONLIGHT. 


iil. 
Know ye the Cestian* tomb of olden time 
Still pointing to its own Italian blue? 
And have ye felt those reverent thoughts sublime, 
That ever from yon semicirque of new 


And alien graves, rise on the soul, and climb 
The top of Reason’s sovereignty. Strange hue 
Of nature’s holiest sorrow is there, and chime 
Of Roman bells ringeth a music true. 
Many lie ‘neath the sod. Some died in joy, : 
But more, methinks, whose paining ie did 
burst 
With various influxes of life’s annoy. 





* The pyramidal monument of Caius Cestius is the most 
prominent object in the foreground of the cemetery. 





Young bard, whose lay was of Endymion, 
Here is thy rest : the world has done its worst ; 
Calm, like fabled youth, sleep on beneath the 

moon! 
IV. 
O micutTier far, spirit of light and love, 
Creative emanation from mind, 
Which in its wond’rous solitude doth move 
eee thou who didst 


Earth all too bleak for passionate hopes that wove 
In beautiful idea each lovely and kind 

Object in land, or sea, or skies above, 

trong too with musical law man’s legioned 
oughts to bind— 

SHELLEY, what marvel if thy course was brief! 
Thou wert an earth-traced line of delicate light, 
Barred by encroaching shades, that hate the 

moon. 

Here thou art laid. O ye, who seek relief, 

In his high verse, from sorrow and dread, come 


soon 
Hither, and weep with me for him, who loved the 
right ! 
JULIAN, 





THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE AND 
AMERICA. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUVAIN. 


Louvain, 13th March, 1829. 

I micuT indite an octavo, or a quarto, and fail 
of accomplishing the object of your inquiries: 
you must, therefore, forgive me for confining 
myself to their main point,—a summary view of 
our University, especially as regards its existing 
state. I have a peculiar gratification in availing 
myself of this opportunity to make it better 
known — ie? fellow-countrymen ; for, 
though it be greatly shorn of its utility and im- 
portance by the effects of a cumbrous nf vicious 
organisation, the high literary rank it enjoyed in 
a former age, and the splendour of its ancient 
name, entitle it to the veneration of every en- 
lightened individual, under whatever sky he may 
have imbibed a sense of the value so justly at- 
tached in our days to intellectual pursuits. But, 
before I enter upon the more immediate subject 
of this communication, I am in justice bound to 
confess to you, that it is indebted for whatever of 
merit or value it possesses to my learned and ta- 
lented friend, the Baron de Reiffenberg,* who 
has evinced a readiness, beyond all praise or ac- 
knowledgment of mine, in supplying me with de- 
tails, which I should probably have sought for in 
vain from other quarters. I can neither deny 
myself this recognition of the obligation he has so 
cheerfully conferred upon me, nor allow you to 
ascribe the sins and omissions of the succeeding 
details to any but their rightful owner. For these 
last, therefore, I am bound to take all the respon- 
sibility on my own shoulders: in every other re- 
spect, 





Acceptissima semper 
Munera sunt auctor que pretiosa facit.’ 

Louvain was formerly the capital of the four 
provinces of the Duchy of Brabant, but was less 
celebrated as the residence of its sovereigns, than 
as the seat of a university, founded by John IV., 
Duke of Limburg and Brabant, in the year 1425. 
None, who are any ways familiar with the patriotic 
views for which the House of Orange has at all 
times signalised itself, will be surprised to learn, 
that this great step towards improving the intel- 
lectual state of the people of the Low Countries 
was ceded to the importunities of Engelbert of 
Nassau. Though at first restricted from teaching 
theology, the more general dissemination of a 
taste for learning, through the introduction of 
the art of printing in 1473, the patronage of 





* Professor of Philosophy, and author of ‘ Archives 
r servir 4 l’Histoire Civile et Littéraire des Pays 


ju 
Bas,’ Eclectisme, ou Premiers Principes de Philoso- 


. phie Générale,’—‘ Histoire des Pays Bas,’ &c. 





Philip the Good, and the splendid example of 
Erasmus, no less than the zeal and attainments of 
its teachers, raised the new University, within a 
hundred from its first institution, to a rank 
scarcely inferior to that of Paris or Salamanca. 
The sixteenth century was the zenith of its splen- 
dour ; at that time it possessed four colleges, en- 
dowed with extraordinary privileges, an extensive 
library, a botanical garden, and an anatomical 
theatre, and was frequented by six thousand stu- 
dents. In more recent times, the narrow spirit 
of a bigoted Government became extremely de- 
trimental to its prosperity, and confined its intel- 
lect within the lifeless framework of the middle 
ages. Towards the close of the last century, it 
was Louvain, therefore, which o the most 
determined resistance to the violent reform which 
Joseph II. attempted to introduce within its walls; 
it was Louvain which openly revolted against, his 
measures for introducing a freer and more tole- 
rant system of public instruction, for divesting the 
clergy of temporal power, and compelling that 
clergy to acquire those more enlightened vi 
religious matters which should render it wort 
of its elevated functions! ‘ His intentions,’ .ob- 
serves De Reiffenberg, in his ‘ Histoire des Pays- 
bas,’ ‘were pe Fe ge i but there is a ve 
way of setting about a right purpose ; and suc. 
we pee mode which Joseph apparently 
preferred.’ The priesthood declaimed vehemently 
against the establishment of a general semin 
at Louvain, which stripped the heads of dioceses 
of the right of instructing their clergy in theolo- 
ory learning. And the same University, which 

ad denounced the episcopal schools, in the years 
1749, 1758, and 1784, now sided zealously with 
the clergy. The rector and seven-and-twen 
members of the University body were dismissed, 
and the faculties of law, medicine, and the arts, 
were transferred to Brussels.’ No reform can 
be effectual for which men’s minds and habits are 
unprepared: the violence with which Joseph im- 
posed wholesale amendments upon his subjects, 
ensured their failure ; and in no quarter were his 
projects more obstinately contested than among 
those theologians who, at the self-same moment, 
afforded a proof of the success which might have 
attended milder and more gradual measures on 
his part, by denying the temporal power of the 
Papacy, in answer to the famous questions raised 
by the English Ministry in the year 1788. 

The irruption of the revolutionary hordes of 
France occasioned the entire dissolution of this 
University. At a subsequent period it was re- 
placed by a Lyceum, and after a total interregnum 
of four-and-twenty years, was re-instated, by a 
decree for the organisation of the higher de 
ment of instruction, issued on the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1816, as one of the three Universities of the 
southern provinces of the Netherlands monarchy. 
Ghent and Liege are the others. The plan on 
which they were then formed was an adaptation 
of the mixed systems of the Dutch and German 


Universities. They were divided into four facul- 
ties, Philosophy, the Physical and Mathematical 
Sciences, Me icine, and Jurisprudence: and 


were privileged to confer the two degrees of 
‘ Candidate’ and ‘Doctor,’ and three initiatory 
grades, styled, rité, non sine laudibus, and summa 
cum laude. 

The academical authority is vested in a rector, 
chosen annually, and assisted by an academical 
senate, to whom no external jurisdiction is .con- 
fided. The general administration rests in a 
council, composed of private individuals, ap- 
pointed by the sovereign, and termed the ‘ College 
of Curators:’ it is they who confer the professor- 
ships, decide all disputes, and interpose in: all 
questions of discipline. 

As respects tuition, freedom is the governing 
principle; no classical work is prohibited the 
sciences to be taught are merely indicated, nor is 
any obligation imposed upon the professor, ex- 
cepting the necessity of developing the history, 
divisions, and leading methods of his subject: in 
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other words, the methodology and encyclopedia 
of the science he teaches. e pupils are free 
agents, whom it is wished to habituate to habits 

civil life; nor are there any colleges or board- 
ing-houses, Dep for such as are designed for the 


ecclesiastical state. For this latter class, the 
; a hical College’ was instituted in the year 


ere they pass through a preparato 
course of ancient qnd modern “Teeruncne, Mineey, 


philosophy, the physical and mathematical 
sciences, and canon law. This institution has 
been the object of the most illiberal and frantic 
attacks on the part of the Catholic clergy. 

The courses we have had during the late win- 
ter session, have consisted, as regards the faculty 
of the Sciences, of 19, delivered by six professors ; 
in Jurisprudence, 12, from five professors; in 
Philosophy, 33, from eight professors and three 
lecturers ; and in Medicine, 12, from four pro- 
fessors and one anatomist. Besides these, extra 
lectures have been delivered on Pedagogy, or the 
Art of Teaching, the attendance upon which is 
obligatory on all who are intended for the profes- 
sion of public teachers. 

The number of students, who matriculated at 
the opening of the session, 1828-9, were, in the 
Sciences, 83; Jurisprudence, 162; Philosophy, 
98; Medicine, 71; and for the Philosophical 
College, 271: forming a total of 685. 

The number who obtained the degree of ‘ Can- 
didates,’ were 122; namely, in the Sciences, 31 ; 
Jurisprudence, 29; Philosophy, 45; and Medi- 
cine, 17 :—and the degree of ‘ Doctor’ was con- 
ferred on 55; namely, in the Sciences, 2; Juris- 
prudence, 26; Philosophy, 3; and Medicine, 24. 

The classification of the students by provinces 
will stand thus :—Northern Brabant, 211; South- 
ern Brabant, 208 ; Limburg, 42 ; Guelderland, 5 ; 
Liege, 39; Eastern Flanders, 22; Western Flan- 
ders, 19; Hainault, 123; North Holland, 3; 
Seuth Holland, 4; Zealand, 1 ; Namur, 28 ; Ant- 
werp, 68; Utrecht, 1; Overyssel, 2; Groningen, 
1; Luxembourg, 104; and Foreigners, 4. 

Our ‘ Library ’ contains about 80,000 volumes, 
and is to be increased annually with the leading 
journals and publications in all es. During 
the academic year 1827-8, it received an accession 
of 874 works, comprising 3,600 volumes. 

We have a Cabinet of Natural History, con- 
sisting of about 10,000 specimens,—a physical 
cabinet, chemical laboratory, museum of anato- 
mical fh poem and surgical instruments, and 
theatre of anatomy, which is most perfect of its 
kind. The clinical hospital is superintended by 
two salaried students; and the botanical garden 
comprises hot-houses constructed with great skill 
and elegance, and affording specimens of the 
rarest exotics, whieh could not flourish with greater 
success in their native climes. 

The University publishes every year one or two 
volumes in quarto, under the title of ‘ Annales 
Academiz Lovaniensis.’ These contain the ora- 
tions of the rector upon going out of office, and 
of such professors as have been recently inaugu- 
rated; details of the lectures; a necrological 
notice of the functionaries who have died during 
the year; and the successful prize-essays of the 
students throughout the universities and colleges 
of the Netherlands. The officers of the University 
themselves have not slumbered at their posts; the 
fruits of their industry were, last year, nineteen 
works, besides essays which have appeared in the 
transactions of the several societies with which 
they are connected. 

Our body politic is dependent upon the Minister 
of the Home D ment, who is assisted by an 
Administrator of Public Instruction. This office 
was formerly filled by Baron Falck, our present 
Ambassador at your Court, whose zeal was emi- 
nently conducive to the advancement of learning 
and science ; he is a man of considerable literary 
attainments, and has proved, on all occasions, the 
advoeate'of rational improvements. In acknow- 
ledging the claims he has upon our grateful re- 





membrance, it is impossible to forget those of his 
estimable Secretary, M. Van Ewyck. 

You may be surprised to learn, that the lan- 
guage adopted as a medium for general instruc- 
tion is the Latin. Many others, besides myself, 
have objected, very strenuously, against this cus- 
tom, although it may, after all, be the best means 
of supplying the want of a vernacular tongue, and 
harmonising the studies of individuals, who would 
be otherwise severed by a medley of all sorts of 
dialects, besides French, Flemish, Dutch, Friesish, 
and German. 

As your universities are unacquainted with the 
Canditates’ degree, I should mention, that it is 
seldom of any weight beyond our academical 
confines. It is, in fact, a preparatory step to the 
obtaining of a doctor’s degree, and must be 
accorded by the faculty in which a pupil has 
studied, one year before he becomes a candidate 
for that degree. The expense of the several de- 

rees is as follows :—Candidate in the Litere 

umaniores and the Sciences, 50s.; and in Law 
or Medicine, 4/. 4s. Doctor’s degree in the 
Literee Humaniores, 5/.; and, in the other facul- 
ties, 8/. 8s.: and the cost of all special examina- 
tions is 50s. for each. 

The remuneration to the Professors, for such 
lectures as it is obligatory upon them to deliver, 
is fixed at 1/. 5s. for a course given twice a-week, 
and 2/. 10s. for a course given more than twice 
a-week, throughout the academical year. The 
student pays a matriculation fee of five shillings, 
which carries him through the year; and a fo- 
reigner may matriculate after passing through an 
examination before the faculty of letters; but 
neither native nor stranger can be admitted, if he 
have been expelled from any other university. 

Out of the funds annually assigned by the state 
in support of our Universities, of which I recently 
sent you the details,* there are appropriated 
salaries to each of our ordinary professors of 1704. 
a-year; and I cannot consider it an unwise regu- 
lation, that the further recompense of their labours 
should be made dependent upon their success in 

romoting the prosperity of the University at 
arge. This further recompense consists in an 
equal re-partition amongst them of the sum re- 
ceived for bestowing academical degrees, after the 
proportions reserved to the University, the rector, 
and the secretary, have been deducted ; and of a 
tenth of all fees of matriculation received by the 
rector. Another source of emolument to them is 
found in the delivery of such extra courses of 
lectures as are sanctioned by the curators. After 
thirty years’ services, they become entitled to an 
addition of one-fourth to the amount of their 
regular salary ; and, after they have attained the 
age of seventy, they are entitled to the assistance 
of an extraordinary professor, still retaining their 
previous salary and emoluments. Upon their 
decease, their widows and children receive pen- 
sions, until re-marriage in the one case, or the age 
of one-and-twenty. in the other, which vary, ac- 
cording to the deceased professor’s standing, from 
42/. to 84/. per annum. 

As an encouragement to assiduity and talent, 
each of our four faculties annualiy paeees two 
subjects each for essays in Latin ; and the success- 
ful candidates are rewarded with gold medals of 
the value of 4/. 4s. each, which are conferred 
upon them, in public assembly, by the rector, 
after he has pronounced his valedictory oration. 
Nine-and-twenty, also, of the more indigent class 
of students are aided by seen provided by 
the state, of 17/. a-year. These, at the discretion 
of the rector and curators, may be continued for 
any term of years not exceeding six; but not 
unless the professors, under whom the pensioners 
are studying, give a unanimous testimony to 
their epgilention and good conduct. 

The accession of the new rector, styled ‘ Rector 
Magnificus,’ takes place on the Ist of October in 
each year: he is elected from the faculty next in 


* Vide ‘ Atheneum,’ No. 72, p. 157. 








rotation to that from which the rector of the pre- 
ceding year was chosen, is presented by the senate, 
and appointed by the sovereign. 

In respect of the expense of education within 
our walls, that will vary according to the objects 
a student may have in view; but you will be en- 
abled to form a sufficiently accurate idea as to 
this point, when I observe that the four years’ 
course in Jurisprudence, inclusive of the fees for 
a doctor’s degree, does not exceed 812 florins, or 
about 17/. per annum. 

It is now eleven years since this University, as 
well as those of Liege and Ghent, have risen from 
their ashes; and their success has neither 
corresponded with the expectations of the country, 
nor the liberality of the state. Public opinion 
points at the vices of their organisation ; their 
decrepitude has been assailed even in the bosom 
of the pe pd they are deficient in energy, 
and devoid of moral influence, and are neither 
in harmony with public opinion, nor capable of 
impelling it.* is is not the place for investi- 
gating the sources of so deplorable a state of 
things. But a most important step has been 
made towards remedying it. The vigilance of a 
patriotic Government has been roused; and a 
commission has been appointed to inquire into 
and ameliorate the defective system, which has 
rendered these institutions so unworthy of the 
free country and enlightened age to which the 
belong. e may look forward with hope an 
confidence to the results of an inquiry, directed 
by two individuals of such eminent experience, 
soundness of principles, and intelligence of mind, 
as my friend, De Reiffenberg, and the illustrious 
jurisconsult, Warnkoenig of Liege. Our good 

ing has honoured both himself and them by his 


choice. 
D, C——vn. 





THE MUSEUM OF THOUGHTS. 


Il.—Aveustus Wiitu1am ScHLEGEL. 


A cabinet in a maseum ought generally to contain more 
than one specimen; but, when the specimen is massy and 
valuable, it may ti ‘be all d to stand alone. The 
great critic on dramatic poetry intended at one time to com- 
pose a work on the history of epic poetry: and the following 
observations on Homer show how admirably fitted he was for 
executing it. They do not indeed profess to give a complete 
and exhaustive character of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey:’ they 
were written incidentally, and for a particular purpose, as a 
portion of an elaborate review of Goethe’s ‘ Hermann and 
Dorothea;’ but they display more knowledge of Homer, and 
throw more light on him, than scores of volumes constructed 
with that specific intention have done. It is much to be de- 
plored, that a man fitted, almost above all other men, by his 
endowments and his acquirements, for giving the world a 
* solid and orderly’ history of poetry, should have been tempt- 
ed to abandon the task: for do what he may in Sanscrit lite- 
rature, he will never do a tenth part of the good he might hare 
done by such a history. 





Ir we wish to understand Homer, we must 
begin with entirely discarding all the current 
notions concerning the nature of epic poetry, 
which have been propagated by the practice of 
later authors, and by the theories of critics. 
Homer has received the unmerited honour of 
being called the father of the epic poetry, which 
has been so exemplified and described: and as 
the epopée, artificially hatched up, though it be 
out of groundless theoretical assertions, and the 
mistakes of what was meant to be imitation, has 
been pronounced to be the noblest, the most 
comprehensive, and the most splendid creation of 
poetical genius, so the simple old bard is usuall 
placed at the head of those who have written suc 
epopees. The investigations which have recently 
been carried on with so much acuteness b Wol - 
touching the origin and history of the Homeric 
lays, have luckily given us a fixed point, from 
which our consideration of Homer’s poetical cha- 
racter may proceed in a totally opposite direction. 
If the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ be made up of several 
parts originally independent and of considerable 
size, which, wherever there seemed to be any 
gaps between them, have been pieced together by 


* ‘ Essai de Réponse.’ Bruxelles, 1828. 
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the insertion of shorter passages, and that too at 
times with but little skill, it will turn out that, 
while people have always heen wondering mainly 
at the admirable construction of those two poems 
as wholes, they have been setting up a merit 
foreign to Homer, as his chief excellence, a merit 
which did not belong to the Homeric age, and, 
from its intellectual condition, could not belong 
to it, aud which, moreover, does not exist to any 
thing like the supposed extent. So unfounded is 
the well-meant complaint, which one often hears 
from the admirers of Homer, that Wolf’s doctrines 
have made a breach into the sanctuary of the ve- 
nerable bard, and that they threaten to tear 
Homer to pieces : whereas, on the contrary, these 
very doctrines have been the means of freeing his 
lays from the alien bonds which hold them toge- 
ther. Measure, proportion, and order, merits 
which Homer himself extols in song, (Od. viii. 
489, 496,) are discoverable in the very smallest 
portions of the two poems, while in the great 
complicated body of the ‘Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ 
one often loses sight of them. A man who, 
though he was any thing but a competent judge 
on matters of poetry, and especially of ancient 
poetry, still had such penetration that he often hit 
the truth, even where the subject lay far beyond his 
sphere, Voltaire says. of Homer: Malheur 2 qui 
Pimiterait dans 0 économie de son poome! Heureux 
qui peindrait les détails comme lui! Not that an 
epical rhapsody can exist, any more than other 
kinds of poetry, without some principle of poetical 
unity. Only we must not look for this principle 
in a conception of the understanding wherein 
most cneleviens look for it, and by so — 
entirely lose the distinction of lyrical, epical, an 
dramatical unity. The reason will not be satisfied 
with any thing less than that pervading complete- 
ness, where there is a reciprocal determination of 
all the parts by the whole and of the whole by the 
parts: and this highest kind of poetical unity was 
attained to by the Greeks, in the organisation of 
their tragedy, which was perfectly independent 
and -complete within itself. The writing of epic 
poetry does not pertain to the reason, which in 
the Homeric age was far from having been suffi- 
ciently trained, to demand any thing of the sort 
from a poetical work: it is only a unity with 
reference to the imagination: that is to say, it 
does not result from any thing within, but from 
the horizon or outline which confines the subject 
within a visible and definite boundary. Hence, it 
is impossible to lay down any rule for determining 
the extent of an epic poem: it may be enlarged 
and extended, until the point where the multitude 
of objects presented to the imagination surpasses 
its power to grasp them: and so the only reason 
given by Aristotle—although he tried to subject 
epic poetry tothe rules of tragedy—in order to 
show that Homer had done well in not embracing 
the whole of the Trojan War in one poen, is, that 
if he had done otherwise, the poem would not 
have been easily comprehensible (¢vcdvorrov). On 
the other hand, the unity of an epic poem is di- 
visible ; small portions of the ‘ Iliad’ and ‘ Odyssey’ 
are possessed of it: episodes of a few lines, such 
as Il. iv. 372—398, may be regarded as complete 
epic poems; and such episodes are probably for 
the most part abstracts of larger ones which no 
longer exist. Thus, instead of there being any 
necessity for using violent means to combine a 
number of separate rhapsodies into a larger whole, 
there was a harmony and a living connection be- 
tween them from the very nature of legendary 
tradition: and this readiness to split into parts, 
and to combine into wholes, is a property natural 
to the class, as is implied in the very appropriate 
name of parra én given them by Pindar. 

Were the subject of an epic poem a single indi- 
visible action, itis plain that this capability of par- 
tition and augmentation could not be compatible 
with its nature; but that subject is always mani- 
fold: the material of an epopee are incidents, 
events. Aristotle says, it is the property of epic 
poetry to bave a plurality of fables; ¢rowouxdy 7d 





THE ATHENAUM. 
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wodtpvov. Metaphysical events, indeed, wherein 
men took no active part, or where the part they 
took was not in keeping with their F tabihe af 
would hold out little attraction to the mind. Still 
it is certain, that, in endeavouring to explain an 
occurrence, we do not regard the impulses an 
motives of deeds as originating in man himself 
and dependent upon him, but as wrought in him 
from without: so that we do not separate them 
from the aggregate mass of the powers of nature, 
as something distinct and opposite. Accordingly, 
that which is done by man in real life, does not 
become an action in the strictest sense, that is to 
say, an exertion of force in consequence of a free 
resolution of the will, except when it is the result 
of reflection: and poetry cannot express this, 
save by bringing the agent before us with all the 
workings of his soul. This is not the place for 
answering the question, whether the idea of the 
freedom of the will can be manifested in poetry 
otherwise than by giving a definite shape to the 
force which resists it; and whether it be pos- 
sible to exhibit man exerting such a power of 
self-determination as no external force can over- 
come, unless by placing him in opposition to an 
inevitable determination from without, that is, to 
destiny: such a discussion would lead almost of 
necessity to an examination of the Greek tragedy. 
The hint, however, in ‘ Wilhelm Meister,’ on the 
difference between novels,—which have, or ought 
to have, a great analogy to epic poems and dramas, 
—will excite every inquisitive critic to further 
reflection. ‘Ina novel, (it is there maintained, 
B. v. c. 7.) the objects represented should mainly 
be sentiments and events,—in a drama, characters 
and actions. Chance may be allowed to have 
free play in a novel: Destiny, on the other hand, 
can only have place ina drama? How entirely 
the whole course of the story in the Homeric 
poems is ee by chance—even in the passages 
where something like the decisive interposition 
of a superior power is introduced, as in I]. viii. 
66—77,—is not to be mistaken. 

The difference then between epic and dramatic 
poetry, which some writers on esthetics have 
classed together under the name of pragmatical 
poetry, declaring them to be substantially the 
same, would seem to be—at Jeast if we confine 
our attention to what epical poetry and tragedy 
actually were among the ancients—somewhat 
deeper than the outward furm, in something else 
than the circumstance that the one represents its 
personages as ae while the other tells us 
what befals them. Indeed, it is quite futile 
attempting to deduce the highest rules for these 
two kinds of poetry, from the idea of a narra- 
tive and of a dialogue. Such an attempt could 
only be successful on the supposition that art were 
votblog further than a passive imitation of nature, 
into which she has unfortunately been too often 
degraded. But, inasmuch as art has the prin- 
ciple of activity within itself, and its business 
is to give nature a new form according to the 
laws of human thought and feeling, poetical 
narratives and poetical dialogues .must take the 
bent of their character from the spirit of that 
kind of peetry to which they are subservient. The 
reference to, common reality, which is never 
more than a subordinate consideration, only 
takes place when the point in question is to 
give the representation that degree of truth 
which is required by the principles of art. In 
the ancient tragedies, the personages have often 
long relations to tell: in Homer, they are intro- 
duced almost perpetually as speaking ; and in 
— poems we meet both with narratives and 

ialogues: but how thoroughly different is the 
style of each according to the class of poetry 
it finds a place in! An epic is just as remote as a 
tragic dialogue, which is its exact opposite, from 
a merely natural one: both are shaped down to 
their minutest one so as to assort with the 
character of the beautiful whole they belong to. 

We now and then hear people talking of 
Homer’s enthusiastic boldness, of the impetuous 





uncontrollable fire of his genius, very much as if 
he had been a dithyrambic poet, or animated 
with prophetic inspiration. is notion seems to 
have arisen from the confounding the theme of 
his lays with the person of the His heroes, 
it is true, have vehement passions; but he him- 
self appears perfectly dispassionate : what he re- 
lates must excite the feelings of every reader 
capable of feeling ; but to his own he never gives 
utterance. Like a purely contemplative being, 
he stands above his heroes and above his gods, 
regulating and sustaining the world that lives in 
his mighty verse with the impartiality and tran- 
quility of an angelic spirit, that is, of perfected 
humanity. Within the compass of his mind, as 
heneath the brightness of a sunny sky, every thing 
finds its appropriate place, and is seen in its 
true light. In a word, the Homeric epic is a 
calm representation of objects in a state of pro- 
gress. It is never a representation of objects at 
rest, or what is called a poetical picture. This is 
ao foreign to Homer, that, when he has to de- 
scribe a thing, he does it in such a way that objects 
at rest are set in motion; as is the case with the 
figures on the shield of Achilles: although this 
occurs in the latter and later songs of the Iliad, 
and the Homer from whom the first rhapsodies 
proceeded would hardly have introduced an episode 
of such length in which there was so little move- 
ment. The poet’s mind being thus elevated above 
all violent sympathy, and never disturbed by an 
momentary excitement or exhaustion, it sets 
the parts of his subject after a certain sort on an 
equality, and ts them all an equal right to be 
represented : those which are of less importance, 
but necessary to the unbroken progress of the 
story—such as getting up, going to bed, eating, 
drinking, the washing of hands, the putting on 
shoes, clothes, and arms, and so forth—are never 
thrust aside, but occupy the space that belongs 
to them close beside things of the. greatest mo- 
ment. The measure of time, such as it is in real 
life, is suspended ; and every thing is arranged in 
a poetical succession, so regulated that each shall 
have the distinctness requisite for the display of 
its beauty : that which is permanent, if the imagi- 
nation can exhaust it at once, occupies but a 
single instant in the representation, while that 
which fleets rapidly away is arrested, until the 
life concentrated within it has been completely 
developed. Never does the song come to a 
standstill; nor is there ever any unseasonable 
hurrying forward: throughout there is the same 
constant and unvariable, the same measured, har- 
monious, aud beautiful motion. The bard dwells 
on every moment of the past with the same un- 
divided interest, as if nothing had gone before 
and nothing were to follow; and thus every thi 
awakens the vivid feeling it would call forth, if it 
were living and present before us. At every mo- 
ment, according y, we find a gentle excitement 
accompanied by its immediate gratification; and 
the realm of epic poetry is like the garden of Al- 
cinous, where the fruits ripen in uninterru 
succession, and each in its due time drops of its 
own accord from the tree into the hand of the 
person who would enjoy it. 


Such being the interna) and spiritual rhythm 
of epic poetry, the verse peculiar to it is only the 
expression and audible image thereof. » Aristotle 
a it the staidest and most majestic of metres, 
cparwérraroy Kat dyxwdtoraroy tay uétpwr.’ The 
Greek hexameter has neithera falling rhythm, 
like the trochaic tetrameter, which therefore 
bears us along with the sweep of passion («uwmrudy, 
dexnotuwov) ; nor & mounting rhythm, Hike’ the 
iambic trimeter, which, while it is striving ‘re- 
gularly upward, evinces a stout resolve und seéms 
as it were ready for action ("paxrixdy, natum rebus 
agendis) ; but it hovers steadily between the two, 
being equally inclined to pause and to move on- 
wal 3 and hence it can the hearer, without 
wearying him, at a middle height, to an immea- 
surable distance. Its variety, which moreover 
must have been far less prominent when the 
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verses were originally sung to a uniform strain, 
is merely a secondary matter. The question, why 
such a simple material form can be allowed to 
recur an infinite number of times amid all the 
rich variety of an epical subject, while uo Pin- 
daric ode, hewever narrow its theme may be, 
can ‘do without very complicated strophes, might 
be a perplexing one to those who, in the theory 
of metre, start from the principle of imitative har- 
mony, and thereby in this point also would make 
the artist a mere copier of nature. If, however, 
metre, considered in the most general light, ab- 

from all particular purposes, be the 
manifestation of that which remains constant, in 
the midst of the changing; if it express the iden- 
tity of the poet’s consciousness; it is plain that 
the identity should be more strongly discernible 
when the mind is in a state of the clearest self- 
possession and distinctly separated from the ob- 
jects of its contemplation, than when it is trans- 
pierced and labouring with emotion. Outward 
objects do not impose the laws of art on the hu- 
man mind, which merely uses them as its mate- 
rials ; but the mind imposes them on those ob- 
jects: and it is the.same with regard to metre. 
Aristotle remarks with great justice that the 
iambic verse has most of the tone of common 
conversation (Aexrich apuovla), from which the 
hexameter is far removed ; that the latter is suited 
to a narrative poem; and that it would not be 
fitting to compose an epic in any other metre or 
in a mixture of metres, as for instance, the nar- 
rative in hexameters, and the speeches in tri- 
meters. Nevertheless he extols Homer, because 
he says as little as possible in his own person, 
and always after a short preface immediately in- 
troduces a man or a woman speaking. How could 
these remarks be reconciled? unless a dialogue 
in epic poetry ought to be so far divested of its 
na qualities, as that its unsteady flightiness 
should be charmed and restrained till it partake 
in the uniform tranquillity of the whole repre- 
sentation. 

Since the speeches occupy far the largest part 
of the Homeric lays, it is a great matter toward 
getting a correct notion of this class of poetry, to 
wnderstand their character rightly. Even in the 
shortest and most passionate of them a nice ana- 
lysis would be able to point out something whereby 
they are epjcised. In the more prolix we find 
all the essential qualities of the whole rhapsody 
visibly expressed. There is no perceptible striv- 
ing after a main purpose, eyen if there be such a 
purpose on the occasion and subject matter of 
the speech : that which prepares the way for what 
is to follow, seems still to stand where it is, en- 
tirely for its own sake: there is the same tarrying 
progress, the same vivid realising minuteness of 
details, the same placid regularity, the same easy 
transitions and loose connection, which are the 

eneral characteristics of epic poetry. This, too, 
is the way in which we must take the compound 
epithets and the episodes : in impassioned speeches, 
if the representation were to be regarded as a 
mere copy of nature, they would be extremely 
faulty, and they have often been very ignorantly 
censured. The readiness of the epic bard to in- 
dulge in episodes, whenever they can be tacked 
on agreeably, results from his never letting the 
subject get dominion over him: hence, even at 
the most critical moments, he can easily find lei- 
sure to bring some object that invites him from 
afar, immediately before the imagination. What 
has been said of the Homeric speeches and epi- 
sodes, is also true of the similes: they are not mere 
instruments, but are allowed to expand freely 
within their beautiful well-rounded outlines, and 
are as it were epopees on a diminutive scale. Even 
in the manner of arranging and combining the 
words, which is the clearest, the easiest, and the 
most pleasing conceivable, may the epic mode of 
connection be discerned ; and the language, with 
its minute pleonastic particles, and the polysyl- 
labic richness of its inflexions, seems made on 
purpose to express the continuous gently gliding 





flow of the thoughts. One instance among others 
of the astonishing consistency with which this 
poetry, the offspring of a happy instinct, was by 
the same instinct brought to perfection, is, that 
the figure of speech, which uses the present tense 
instead of the past, a figure so natural to a lively 
narrator, and to which even Virgil has recourse 
almost incessantly, does not occur a single time in 
the whole of the Iliad and Odyssey. Apollonius 
likewise abstained from it, because he preserved 
the Homeric form, although its spirit was extinct, 
and it was no longer any thing but a mere form, 
with greater fidelity than Virgil. He is weak and 
cold: that which Homer passes over the most 
oe has more life in it than the 

most fully worked out by Apollonius. Indeed, it 
was the practice of the later epic poets to take 
a great quantity of mythical materials to con- 
struct works of an inconsiderable size: the secret 
for unfolding the germs of beauty had been lost. 

Virgil created a new and totally peculiar species 
of epopee, marked with the emphasis which be- 
longed to the Roman character. He, far more 
than Homer, has been the prototype of the mo- 
derns; and in him the difference between the 
pure original epopee, and that mixed species to 
which we give the name, may be strikingly exempli- 
fied. Passing over the more artificial construction 
of his whole poem, and the attempt to subject the 
action to the laws of dramatic necessity, we look 
in vain in the Auneid for any thing like the placid 
rhythm of the Homeric style. Virgil betrays 
or affects a sympathy with his subject; and even 
falls into the mannerism of uttering exclama- 
tions to his heroes or about them, see iv., 408. 
His diction has great solemnity, majesty, and 
splendour, with which he tries to clothe even 
common things ; while Homer’s language, on the 
contrary, is strong, but simple, without any thing 
of pomp or exaggeration, and only ennobles ob- 
jects by the fulness with which it exhibits them. 

he calmer speeches in Virgil are rhetorical, the 
more impassioned are mimical; that is, they give 
a direct imitation of the turbulence and disorder 
of a soul agitated by passion. In passages, where 
his subject leads him to be calm, he is more or 
less Homeric, especially in the account of the 
games in the fifth hook: but he is quite the re- 
verse in the justly admired story of Dido, a 
tragic fragment, which has not only less of Ho- 
mer’s spirit, but more of the spirit of modern 
times than any other part of the poem. 

In the foregoing remarks on the Homeric epic 
poetry, I have purposely abstained from saying 
any thing of its mythical element, and of all that 
is merely natural and local in it; for I have been 
speaking of that which is essential to it, not of 
that which is accidental. The modern imitators 
of Homer, indeed, have thought differently ; but 
one need not be surprised that they should appear 
not to have possessed the faculty of discriminat- 
ing the representation from the thing represented, 
the form and style from the subject-matter ; see- 
ing that the writers of theories on epic poetry, 
who are always referring to Homer as the highest 
authority, have been so palpably devoid of it. 
The essence of epic poetry has been said to lie in 
the heroic, in the marvellous, in the sublime, in 
the importance of the action, in the magnitude 
of the poem, in the dignity of the characters, in 
the gravity of the style, in I know not how many 
other things. Most especially has it been made 
an indispensable requisite, that an epopee should 
contain something of the marvellous; by which it 
was meant, that there should be the interposition 
of superior beings. Now in the ancient tragedies 
the gods appear frequently : they contend for and 
against the hero, as in the Eumenides; or the 
whole scene lies among the gods, as in Prome- 
theus. And yet one cannot say that these scenes 
are marvellous in the sense in which the word 
applies to the incidents in Homer; because in 
them both gods and men are standing and acting 
within the same sphere of necessity: in Homer, 
on the contrary, the interference of the gods seems 








to be still more a matter of chance than the con- 
duct of the men. If the marvellous, as Aristotle 
says, arises chiefly from that for which we cannot 
give a reason (3: 7d ddcyor cupBdwe: uddiora Td Bav- 
paotov), from that which is beyond the course of 
things intelligible to our understanding, then as- 
suredly there could but be an abundance of it in 
Homer’s age. For very little was then known 
touching the concatenation of causes and effects 
in the operations of nature ; and accordingly they 
were a to be carried on by living beings : 
man had not yet elevated himself to the conscious- 
ness that he has the full power of determining 
his conduct by his own free will; and therefore 
he ascribed his resolutions to the influence of the 
gods. But who determined the will of the gods? 
it would look as if they would want another race 
of gods for that purpose; and so on to infinity. 
If the will of the gods, who were represented so 
completely like men, could be conceived to be 
self-motived and independent, thejwill of man 
might be conceived to he so likewise. It has 
been remarked with perfect truth, that Homer’s 
heroes are less great than they otherwise would be, 
because so much of what they do is not their own 
act. If we fancy that the trouble taken by the 
Olympians in their behalf, and against them 
spreads a halo of higher dignity around them, we 
have not yet transported ourselves sufficiently 
into the Homeric way of thinking. In those days 
the gods took part in the very commonest busi- 
ness of life; they were so cheap, that Autolycus 
was adorned with thieving and perjury by the 
favour of Hermes (Od. xix 396); and even beg- 
gars had their gods and their Erinnyes (Od. xvii. 
475). Who will deny that the intensely fasci- 
nating irrationality of Homer’s theology has em- 
bellished his poems with the richest blossoms of 
beauty, and that it is admirably suited to the wild 
and joyous life of his heroes? But ought we to 
vie with Homer in. that which was a gift of his 
age? Ought we to put our faculties to the rack 
in order to produce something like it in despite 
of ours? Mythology, as distinguished from his- 
torical tradition, can only be favourable to poetry 
when it has an actual existence; that is, when it 
has sprung up as mythology, as the spontaneous 
poesy of the human race in its childish attempts 
to endow all nature with the feelings and the 
forms of humanity, and when it is still subsisting 
as a popular belief. A mythology can never be 
the arbitrary invention of an individual. Owing 
to this cause, the chivalrous and magical legends 
of the middle ages, which were nothing else than 
the images wherein the adventurous spirit of the 
times clothed itself, when they are introduced 
into the romantic heroic poems, have the advan- 
tage of possessing a vivid reality and popular 
truth, such as the artificial tissues of marvels de- 
vised for modern epopees can never attain to. 
Even Virgil should have served as a warning 
example, how little is to be effected by the inter- 
position of the gods when it is no longer a matter 
of popular belief, and so does not belong to that 
picture of the universe which the poet’s imagina- 
tion frames out of the world he lives in. Yet 
modern writers of epopees have been studious 
above all things to have plenty of the superna- 
tural: they have not only fabricated this, but 
have gone after the extranatural, and have at 
length lost their way in hell and in heaven. The 
only thing still wanting is, a thoroughly extra- 
mundane epopee. Their works in consequence 
have been confined to the learned, and have never 
sounded from the lips of the people, with the ex- 
ceptivn of the ‘ Jerusalem Delivered,’ the fate of 
which has been very peculiar in this respect ; 
whereas Homer was of all bards the most popu- 
lar, because his poetry sprang from soak life, 
centered in it, and flowed back into it. 

These observations may, perhaps, startle those 
wko are wont to look on the Homeric epopees as 
the summit of poetry, as the highest insurpassable 
flight of human genius: an opinion which still 
keeps its ground in spite of the new-fashioned 
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notion of transforming the Greek minstrel into a 
savage child of nature, a rude northern bard : for 
it sorts well with the sentimental complaints 
about the miseries of civilization, to regard poet 
as a gift of nature, which is inevitably destroy 
if it be cultivated. The Greeks themselves seem 
to have placed Homer at the head of their poets, 
from a very natural confusion of that which is 
most venerable with that which is most perfect: 
and who, in truth, would be comparable to him, 
were a single man the sole creator of the ‘ Iliad’ 
and the ‘Odyssey? But the harmony which per- 
vaded the intellectual character of the Greeks, 
would of itself lead us to suppose that their poetry 
must have kept the same pace with the sister arts 
and the other exercises of their powers : and his- 
tory shows us how it mounted from the easy 
copiousness of its epical age, to the energetic 
individuality of the lyrical, and at length, by the 
perfect blending and fusion of the two, reached 
the harmonious completeness and unity of the 
dramatical. If lyrical Feat | may be compared 
with youthhood, and dramatic with manhood, 
epic poetry combines the open heart of childhood 
with the experience and clearsighteduess of old 
e. The beauty of epic poetry is of the simplest 
kind, and thus it would naturally be the first to 
be invented after those crude rhythmical effusions, 
which did not arise so much from the free play of 
the mind as give relief from the oppressive 
necessity of venting overpowering feelings. Sober- 
mindedness is the earliest of the muses that help 
mankind onward in their endeavours after civility : 
for it is in this state that man first acquires the 
full consciousness of his humanity. It is not con- 
sequently as the highest or most excellent kind 
of poetry, but as a kind which is pure, and ge- 
nuine, and perfect, that epic poetry will retain its 
value for ever: and on account of its simplicity it 
may be enjoyed just as mere nature is, by such as 
have no feeling for art, which with works of per- 
fect art, such as those of Sophocles, is impossible. 





A STORY WITHOUT A NAME. 
Cuap. IV.—Visits To THE PARSONAGE. 


(Continued from page 172.) 


Mrs. Morpavunt was a tall, bilious-faced 
woman, with a look of cunning which she had 
evidently cultivated because she fancied it denoted 
a wonian who knew the world, and a look of 
self-complacency which showed that all her 
knowledge had not prevented her from believing 
that she was the most important person on its 
surface. Her daughter was a huge girl of five 
feet eleven, with a coarse face, diffuse figure, 
massive ancles, and spley feet. It is reported 
of Jekyll, that, when he was on a visit at 
Melcove, he saw her approaching the extremity 
of a field, and preparing with all delicacy to 

ass into the adjoi ing one, whereupon he was 
Freard to exclaim, ‘What an awkward gait for 
a lady, and no style!’ I rather think the joke 
was made 7 one of the parish wits, or, if 
it was coined by the great jester, it must have 
been one of his forensic facetie, done up for 
country use; but it certainly describes very com- 

letely all that was remarkable in Miss Susannah 

ordaunt. The evanescent peculiarities of her 
character would be an excellent subject for an 
ambitious artist to signalise himself by describing; 
but a sign-painter like myself must be content 
to follow the example of a celebrated predeces- 
sor, who, seeing that the horses and chariots of 
Pharaoh were drowned in reality, very properly 
buried them under a deep coat of green paint in 
his picture. 

‘ I have been so longing to see you, Mr. 
M‘Kinnon, and'I have been thinking of calling 
Ido not know how often; but, what with one 
business and another vt > interfering, I have not 
been able to find a day. You know the poor Wil- 
beaches have been staying with us the last six 





weeks,—a little longer than was quite conveni- 
ent,—(in a whisper, as if she was id that Mrs. 
Wilbeach, who lived somewhere in Yorkshire, 
should overhear her ;) and on Thursday, after 
we had got rid of them, our coachman sends 
word that one of the horses is out of health, and 
must positively have several days’ rest.’ 

‘ Yes, Mr. M‘Kinnon,’ interrupted Miss Mor- 
daunt, ‘ you cannot think what a provoking man 
he is: we might as well be without a carriage as 
be | pet wipg: using it when we want it, and so I 
told papa; but he treats the coachman a great 
deal more like a master than a servant.’ 

* My dear, how you run on; when you are a 
little older you will know, (with her woman-of- 
the-world wink,) gentlemen, and ladies too, are al- 
ways governed by their servants, and so they 
ought to be. You know it is quite out of the 
question, Mr. M‘Kinnon, for any lady, who is 
not very experienced, ever to procure a good ser- 
vant, who does not consider it her perquisite to 
manage the house and sell the candle-ends.’ 

‘ Are these privileges conceded to the 4o- 
mestics at Hernby Cottage?’ inquired Mr. 
M‘Kinnon. 

‘No, Ma, that I am sure they are not,’ said 
Miss Mordaunt ; ‘ I am sure there is not a single 
servant in the house who would dare to move a 
finger, if she thought you were within an hour’s 
walk of her.’ 

‘ Hush! my love. To be sure I have had a 
little experience ; I believe I know how to manage 
tolerably well both my servants and my children ; 
but it is not every one that can do this: there is 

our cousin Charles :’ (Miss Mordaunt thought it 

ehoved her to blush at the mention of an old 
playmate; she was some time in making her 
attempt to do so, but at last succeeded to admi- 
ration :) ‘I tell his father not to keep too tight a 
rein upon that young man. It never answers 
with young men, Sir,’ added the lady, forgetting 
her subject in her anxiety to show her knowledge 
of mankind. ‘Though I have not seen him for 
several years, I am quite sure, now Charles is at 
College, he is dving-very wild things; 1 have no 
doubt he rides his horse about Oxford without 
a saddle, and with his head towards the tail, as 
he used to do; and I dare say he half-kills him- 
self with sucking oranges at the pastry-cooks’ 
shops, and boxes with the other young men of the 
College in the street till his face is all black. He 
was such a quarrelsome boy. I assure you, Mr. 
M‘Kinnon, it is the most difficult thing in the 
world to manage either footman or coachman, 
housemaid or cook, son or daughter, but most of 
all the last.’ 

* I should not have thought that Mrs. Mor- 
daunt’s experience would have borne her out in 
that remark. If it does, her methods must be 
extraordinary indeed, which have been crowned 
with such extraordinary success.’ 

Miss Mordaunt tried again to blush; but she 
only succeeded in a simper, which made her 
mouth as awful as a popular songstress in the 
agonies of ‘The soldier tired.’ 

* Yes,’ said her mother, ‘I certainly have taken 
some pains with Susannah during the vacations ; 
and, what, I believe, I may pique myself upon 
still more, 1 had the wit to find out an admirable 
school for her.’ 

‘School!’ said M‘Kinnon, ‘ do you really re- 
commend schools ?? 

‘ Nothing, I assure you, can be done without 
them. It is quite impossible that any girl who 
has been educated at home, can acquire that ease 


of manner, that perfect tong de soyceaté, which, 


is so essential to any one who is to live in the 
world. Besides, where is a girl to get subjects 
for conversation ; what does she know about-'the 


things that other people are talking about? No- 
thing at all, does she, Susannah?’ 
“No, Mamma; indeed, she does not. You 


know, the other day, when Colonel Johnson called 
upon us, he was telling Lucy Courtenay, who was 





brought up at home, about Mrs. Jordan; how 
beautifully she acted in the character of Portia : 
there sat poor Lucy, not knowing what to say, 
and yet looking as if she wanted to say something, 
and mumbling some silly question or other about 
a casket and boy’s clothes; but I, who had read 
Goldsmith’s History of Rome, knew very well 
who Portia was; so I came to her relief, and asked 
Colonel Johnson how Mrs. Jordan looked when 
she was eating the fire. Now, if I had not gone 
to school, I should not have known that Portia 
was the wife of Brutus, or that she ate fire, or 
any thing about the matter.’ 

“You see there are considerable advantages in 
the boarding-school system, Mr. M‘Kinnon.’ 

‘Very considerable, Madam,’ said M‘Kinnon, 
inwardly chuckling at this unexpected illustration 
of the intellectual benefits to be derived from the 
system, being so nearly on a par with the moral 
ones. ‘And I think you must allow, that a girl 
brought up at home, always wants that —’ (Aside. 
‘What is that French phrase, child? I don’t mean’ 
tout ensemble, nor yet bel esprit.” 

‘Je ne sais quoi,’ said Miss Mordaunt rather 
indignantly. 

* Yes, je ne sais quoi is the word. What an‘ex- 

ressive language the French is, Mr. M‘Kinnon! 
eo saying that a young lady is very seldom a 
je ne sais quoi who has not been at school.’ 

A peculiarly silent smile, as Mr. Cooper would 
express it, played - the worthy Rector’s fea- 
tures, and Susannah looked rather discomfited. 
Throwing herself into one of her easy, school 
attitudes, she remarked, that ‘certainly the inexpli- 
cable grace of manner, as well as the fagon de 
parler, were wanting in those persons who had fot: 
enjoyed the kind of education which her mother 
had so kindly procured for her.’ 

‘I am sorry, ladies,’ said Mr. M‘Kinnon, ‘ that 
this is one of the points upon which even the 
greatest authority has no weight with me. Not 
even the arguments of Mrs. Mordaunt, not even 
the practical exception which Miss Mordaunt fur- 
nishes to my general rule, can convince me that 
a boarding-school is not the very worst place ever 
devised for the intellectual culture and the mo: 
discipline of females. When may I hope to. see 
my old friend, Mr. Mordaunt ?” 

‘Why, he is just now so much engaged with 
this volunteer corps of his, that he is not able to 
see any body. By the bye, Susannah, we are to 
give the officers of the corps a cold collation at 
three; so, my dear, we must positively run away.’ 
And with one of those formal leave-taki 
which ladies are accustomed to indicate their dis- 
pleasure at those men who are not gentlemanly 
enough to be overcome by their arguments, Mrs. 
Mordaunt and daughter withdrew. 





THE TURKISH CATECHISM. 


Ir the theological temperament of the Turks 
be estimated by the veneration with which they 
regard Mohammed el Berkewi’s Confession of 
Faith, it will appear to stand on much higher 
ground than those who esteem themselves wiser 
in their generation have been disposed to allow. 
We do not hazard this hint at a venture: on the 
contrary, even the most prejudiced will agree 


with us, after perusing the subsequent heads of 
the Musulman faith, that the Turkish clergy and 
laity entertain in general a just and nat sense 


of the Creator’s attributes. 


“1. We acknowledge and confess that to Almighty God 
alone belong worship, honour, and adoration, that there 
is none other God besides him, or equal to him; that he 
ig removed far above human weaknesses and imperfec- 

f Aion that he was not born nor begotten; that he has 
neither wife, nor son, nor daughter ; that such as these 
are accidemtal,. circumstances, which never did belon 
and never.¢an belong to him, the Everlasting ; that he 
neither igheaven nor on earth ; that he has no abi 
place ; that there is forhim neither a righthand noraleft, 

} yee fore-part nor a hinder part, neither an abave . 

r abeneath; that he is invisible, and has neither 
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form, nor size, nor colour, nor parts ; that his exist- 
ence has neither beginning nor ending ; that he depends 
upon himself and upon none else ; that his nature is 
wuchatigeable ; that he endures neither disease nur 
misfortune, and is unacquainted with hopes or fears ; 
that he was before the world began; that he has no 
wants, but is omnipotent; that, if he so willed it, he 
could destroy the earth in one moment, and, at his 
pleasure, recal it into existence in another ; that it is 
to him one and the same thing, whether he create the 
smallest fly or the seven heavens and the seven globes ; 
that none power over him, but that he is over all 
and cares for all; that he is affected by no impulse 
from without, and is unaffected by good or evil, happen 
what may ; that, if all infidels faith and all the god- 
Jess became devout, he derives no advantage from it, 
nor, if all mankind were sceptics, would he endure pre- 
judice thereupon. 

*2. We acknowledge and confess that God is endued 
with life and wisdom’; that he is omniscient ; that he 
has equal knowledge of the hidden as well as the visible 
oom of heaven and earth; that he can count the 
num of the leaves on the trees, of the seeds of the 
harvest, and the sands of the sea; that there is no- 
thing, of which he is not informed, since his intelli- 
gence comprehends all things whether in part or in 
whole ; that his apprehension extends both to the past 
and the future ; that he knows both the outward and 
the inward man, what passeth in man’s heart and 
what issues from his mouth ; that the sensible and the 
invisible world lie equally exposed to his view; that 
it is his alone to know hidden things,—such only ex- 
cepted as are blessed with his revelations ; that he is 
without forgetfulness, negligence or error; that his 
knowledge is as eternal as his being. 

* 3. We believe and confess, that he is endued with 
hearing ; that he hears all sounds, whether weak or 
loud : though we whisper into our neighbour's ear in 
See shall hear us, yet we are heard 


‘4. We believe and confess, that God seeth all 
things ; that, in the darkness of the night, he seeth the 
Black ant as it crawls over a black stone, and heareth 
the noise of its tread. But what he hears, that he does 
not hear by the ear, neither that which he sees does 
he see by the eye ; for he has neither ears nor eyes. 


* 5. We believe and confess that he is endued with 
the of willing, that he doeth what seemeth best 
to him, that nothing happens but what he willeth, and 
that none hath power to appoint what he shall do in 
any event; that every worldly circumstance, whether 
it’ be good or evil, is the work of his will; that it is he 
that ordereth the faith of the believing and the piety of 

such as fear God ; but that, if such were his pleasure, 
both the pious and the believing could be rooted out ; 
that he ordereth in like manner the unbelief of the un- 
believing and the ungodliness of the ungodly ; and that, 
without he so willed it, there would be neither unbelief 
nor w liness ; that the smallest fly cannot move its 
wing without the Almighty will ; that, what we do, we 
do only according to his will; that all that he wills, 
comes to inasmuch as, if it did not come to pass, 
it would be manifest that he was not omnipotent ; and 
that, if he so ordered it, all men might believe, or if he 
willed the contrary, all men might be unbelievers. 

* If it sould be questioned, why it is not the will of 
God that all nankind should be believers, but it is his 
will that some should be misbelievers, the answer is, 
none must seek to inquire why God wills or does that 
which seemeth best to him. He alone is judge; it 
rests entirely with himself to will and to do according 
to his good pleasure. But whatsoever he doeth, that 
thing is wise and proper, and puts the understanding 
of the children of Adam to shame. If he create mis- 
believers, and wills that they should continue in unbe- 
lief, if he call serpents, and scorpions, and unclean ani- 
mals into existence, in short, if he wills that any thing 
evil should exist, he is instigated by motives of wisdom 
and goodness, of which it is not needful for us to be 
infornied, but by which it is our duty to feel assured 
that he is swayed. Finally, we confess, that the will of 
God is as eternal as his being. 

‘6. We believe and confess that God is almighty ; 
that he is pore of effecting what he predetermines ; 
that, if it pleaseth him, he can awake the dead, and 
end6éw a stone or a tree with utterance and motion’; 
that he can cfeate, and form, out of gold afd silver, 
a thousand heavens such as now exist, and a'tiousand 
globes stich as that which we inhabit; that h@can an- 
nihitate both heaven and earth, and call them anéw into 

i that he can command the waters to flow back- 

and, as they flow, convert them into silver; 
transport his creature in one moment from 


east to west, raise him from the face of earth into the 
seventh heaven, and remove him back again to the spot 
whence he was taken ; and that his power, past and to 
come, is as eternal as his being. 

‘7. We believe and confess, that God is gifted with 
speech, and that he does speak, though not with the 
tongue, as we speak ; thet he addresseth some of his 
servants without any intermediate agency, in like man- 
ner as hespoke unto Moses, and unto Mohammed in 
the night when he ascended into heaven, and on other 
nights, and that he speaketh to other men by the mouth 
of the angel Gabriel. 

‘8. We believe and confess that the Koran is the 
word of God, and that it is eternal and uncreated. 

* 9. We believe and confess that these seven attri- 
butes of the God of gods, to wit, Life, Knowledge, 
Hearing, Seeing, Willing, Power, and Utterance, are 
everlasting ; that they dwell in the Deity as unchange- 
able and never-ending attributes. 


with creative powers ; that it is he who hath called all 
things into being, and that there is none other Creator 
besides him ; that he is the cause of the actions of men 
and animals, of their motion and their repose ; that it 
is he who worketh in man all virtues and vices, good 
and evil, belief and unbelief ; that it is he who maketh 
the hand to move, the tongue to speak, and the eyes to 
open and close; that it is he who maketh the ly to 
move its wings and feet, and to buzz through the air ; 
that it is he through whom we have our being and 
from whom proceeds our every deed, through whom the 
animals receive life, and from whom they derive their 
actions; by whom the heaven and the earth, and all 
that is therein, have jbeen created : that it is he who 
supplies all created things with food, and sends life, and 
death, and diseases, and provides the means of re 
eovery ; that it is he who hath commanded that, when 
the hand touches the flame, it should be sensible of 
heat and be consumed, and when it touches snow it 
should become frozen ; that he has power to will, that 
a man should be thrown into the fire, and not be con- 
sumed, like as Abraham sat on the fire of Nimrod,* 
and was not devoured ; or that he should sleep upon 
the snow, and endure no cold, but perspire and 
dreams. God ordains that fire should burn and snow 
should freeze ; but it is not fire which burns of itself, 
nor snow which of itself freezes ; but these are opera- 
tions wrought by the Almighty hand.’ 


THE DRAMA. 


King’s Theatre. 

THE new opera of ‘ Il Messicani,’ which at its first 
performance was listened to with impatience, had a 
second trial on Saturday ; and from the result we may 
confidently assert, that, although an overture, which we 
believe to be Beethoven’s, had been summoned to its 
assistance, the good nature of the public will not be put 
to a third test. It is, in fact, nothing else than aselec- 
tion from Pacini and other ‘ maestri,’ apparently has- 
tily arranged by Bochsa, with a composition or two of 
his own added. 

It has ever been deemed impracticable by all good 
judges in such matters to produce any pleasing effect 
in an Opera attempting to combine various styles, and 
there needs no better proof to attest the correctness of 
such a musical dictum than the specimen of Saturday. 

A pitifully trivial plot served to connect the whole, 
and even the ‘ libretto’ was puzzled to make aught of 
a confused tale of petty Spanish and Peruvian warfare, 
with the common incident of a mutual passion existing 
betwixt the son and daughter of the hostile chiefs. Two 
duetts, the one beginning ‘ Barbarono!’ in the prison 
scene between Orosimbo and Alonzo (Donzelli and 
Pisaroni) and the other ‘ Nell abbracciarti 0 caro,’ by 
Alonzo and Laura (Blasis) in the second act, are cer- 
tainly pretty compositions, and were very spiritedly 
executed ; but the accompaniments throughout are 
wretchedly poor and meagre, and the whole so intole- 
rably heavy as to weary the moderate ‘ dilettanti’ in 
the theatre before the end of the first act. 

It is but justice to add that Pisaroni, Blasis, and 
Donzelli did their utmost ; and, if their singing alone 
}.could have supported the opera, it would not have been 
coridemned 





Really, if La Porte understood his interests, he would 
at this period of the season have brought forward 
r somethjng of a higher order. 


Drury Lane. 
Naueuty Miss Phillips! Naughty Miss Phillips ! 
What god or what manager can have induced you to 
| lay aside the veil of Isabella, and the night attire of 


* A Mohammedan tradition, 








*10. We believe and confess that God is endued 








Imogen, for the hat and feathers of Lady Townly > 
Did they really persuade you, that you would increase 
your reputation as a ludy-like actress, by ing in 
the character of a woman of fashion? Did they tell 
you, that the notions of Vanbrugh and Cibber respect- 
ing female grace and refinement, must have been more 
exquisite than those of the link-boy? They lied: (we 
are to use such strong language in talking to a 
lady, but on this point it is necessary to be firm ;) and 
we repeat it—they lied. Isabella, Imogen, Juliet, Mi- 
randa, Beatrice, Viola, Desdemona, Cordelia, Ophelia, 
Perdita, Portia, Nerissa, Ann Page, Lady Macbeth,— 
why, there is not one among them but is fifty hundred 
thousand times more of a lady than Lady Townly is. 
And this is merely speaking of their outward distinc- 
tions, their mere social merits ; for, if the question were 
about womanly merits, the comparison would lie, not 
between these we have named, but between Lady Townly 
and Doll Tearsheet ; and, for our own poor we 
think the latter far the more perfect woman of the two. 
Desist therefore, by all means, Miss Phillips, from this 
rash and iniquitous attempt. Do not make it low 
ambition to excel in that vulgar thing called genteel 
comedy. We were sorry that you succeeded so tole- 
rably, rejoiced whenever you clearly departed from 
the intention of the author, and were quite in ecstacies 
when we saw you that once,in contradiction to the whole 
spirit of the piece, you absolutely forgot that you were 
not a woman—but Lady Townly. Next time, if you 
should neglect our advice, we hope you will be much 
more unsuccessful. 

The rest of the actors went through their parts well, 
with the exception of Young, whose Lord Townly was 
on the whole a failure. The family of the Wrongheads 
were extremely well represented by Farren, Harley, 
and Miss Love ; and John Moody, in place of its o 
representative, Blanchard, was undertaken by Liston, 
who was altogether too good for his part. That 
most stupid of all stupid persons, Manly, received 
all the justice to which it was entitled from Cooper. 
The services of that indefatigable actor were needed 
towards the close of the evening, to intercede for the 
life of a piece which was produced for the first time, 
and which received a somewhat premature sentence of 
condemnation. His prayers were listened to; but we 
imagine that the piece expired the same evening, as we 
have not seen any bulletin of its health in the bills. 


Covent Garden. 

THE novelty of this Theatre has been the production of 
an operatic melo-drama, called ‘The Ranz des Vaches, 
or Home, Sweet Home.’ Chiefly owing to Madame 
Vestris, Keely, and Miss Goward, who, both in singing 
and acting, exerted themselves to the utmost, the piece 
was successful much beyond its deserts. The music 
is by Bishop, and, therefore, need not be criticised ; 
the plot is from the French, and, therefore, ought not 
to be analysed. 


English Opera House. 

One of those ‘ trifles light as air,’ almost witbout 
plot, character, or incident, which, on the English 
stage, serve only as a shoeing-horn for the stolidities 
of Liston, or the songs of Miss Love, drew forth in the 
last svirée at this theatre, as unequivocal expressions of 
mirth, as could be compatible with that polite philoso- 
phy of muscle characteristic of so well-bred an au- 
dience. The whole dramatic interest of the piece was 
comprised in the sad series of disgrace and mortifi- 
cation endured by Old Poudret (M. Perlet), a per- 
ruquier of ci-devant celebrity, at the hands] of his ere- 
whilecustomers, and upstart rivals since that era. The 
whole exterior, as well as interior, arrangement of 
heads had been turned topsy-turvy by the Revolution. 
The eloquence with which the ancient artiste en cheveux 
recals the glories of a by-gone age, must, if any thing 
can, excite a blush in those degenerate Frenchmen, 
alike regardless of historical recollections and hair- 
powder, of hereditary wigs and wisdom. At fast, 
however, the charms of Poudret’s niece effect a union 
between antique and modern art, the classic majesty 
of the old and the romantic sagacity of the new 
school, the Socratic precepts of the veteran per- 
ruquier and the active energies of the youthful 
Alcibiade. ‘ La Parti de Chasse de Henri Quatre’ 
affords an occasion for French patriotism to display 
itself in plaudits at the ‘ counterfeit presentment’ by 
Perlet, of that sovereign whose undying claims on 
national remembrance have so happily superseded 
the vain glories of the ‘Grand Monarque.’ English 
eyes, however, may be excused from gazing with rap- 
ture on phizzes ‘ bearded like the pard,’ and pates 
feathered like those of hearse-horses; nor must 
English yawns be disallowed from adding sulemnity to 
the patriotic sayings of the virtuous Sully. 
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Tux Author of ‘ Private ’ ‘ The Poor Girl’s Help,’ 
* Karl Deeayien: * She Nasi io Teens Gutta: ho. 8s. ban 


of t infancy, with Obser- 
pa Fra Deafness. By J. H. Curtis, Esq., Sur- 
The .., =e by T. K. Hervey, 
including edition of his 
will be in a few da: 
's Tell, closely translated from the German, 
is just y 


A sunall volume of Sacred Poems, ay Rar eee 
Ment Blanc, Ada, and other ” dedicated to 
b Rev. H. Hi: — Professor of Poetry at the University 
Penne bed, of Wilmot Warwick, by his friend Henry 
announced; as is also the preparation of a new 


eT eden mene Pee 
ued by John Modier, Bete Bre 
to the Lynam I of London, &c. Volume 
Sen ut Wie uber battes ts to the 

Just published, Gidipos Tyrannes of Sophocles, with Eng- 
lish . By the Rev. J. Brasse, D.D., late 
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Verse, selected from 
man Authors, with interlinear and other Translations. By J. 
Rowbotham, F.Ast 
A*’Novel of the DeVere’ class will shortly, we understand, 
appear, entitled ‘D’Erbine ; or, the Cynic,’ and which is likely 
to excite great interest in the fashionable and literary world. 
The scene of one of the volumes is, we are informed, entirely 
laid in Italy ; and the vivid but natural of that 
beautiful and interestin g country and of Italian society which 
bine to Condon it a work of unusual interest. 
Se pian 2 meeienes we ee ee pourtrayed in that 
of argumentative conversation which has ob- 
tained so much for the author of ‘ De Vere’ and 
* Tremaine.’ 





LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED DURING THE WEEK. 





Rev. W. D. Radon do = gen 12mo., 6s. 
Rev. C. F. een eee s. 6d. 

Dr. Gervino on the Diseases of Children, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
pr mange Fractures, 2d edition, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Flora Medica, vol. 1, nang tA 1. 16d. 
James’s Family Monitor, 1 2mo. 2d edition, 5s. 
Burder’s Discourses on Revivals in Re! , 12mo. 3s. 
Thornton’s Councils and Cautions for outh, 18mo., 3s. 
The Youth’s Calendar, by B. H. Draper, 32mo., 1s. 6d. 
: ree ot tnors tothe ET Hi im 2 vols., 8vo., 11. 1 
a e Hugunots, 2 vo! Ons 3. 
Bloomfie! ’s Manual of Family Prayer, new edition, 1s. 6d. 
Index to Bloomfield’s Glossaries to schylus, 8vo., 3s. 


The Groom’s Oracle, ae, Hinds, 7s. 

Country aoe : 2d edition, 9s. 

=, , translated Aan the German, 1 vol. 
ieee ; al of England, 8vo., vols. 11 and 12, 11. 4s. 


Hewlett’s ae History for Youth, 2 vols. 16mo. engrav- 
18s 


ings, 

Shulett’s of Fancy, 8vo. 128. 
poe Andrew Thompsom’s Sermons, 8vo., 

's Discourses on Sativa by G 2d edition, 7 12s. 
The B History of Initiation, by George Oliver, 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Oliver’s Lectures on Proubaseahy. 2 vols. ‘$v0.j 218. 
Fenelon’s Pious Thoughts, 32mo., Is. 
Fenelon’s Pious Reflections, 32mo 


Higginbottom onjthe Nitrate of Silver, 8vo., 78. 6d. 
Middleton’s Memoirs of the Reformers, 3 vols. gig 12s. 


Bloomfield’s Lectures, second edition, 8vo., 10s 
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: Therm. | Barom. . Prevailing. 

: §| mares. A.M. P.m.|at Noon, Winds. |Weather Clouds. 
n 
<|Mon. 16/34 - 29. 57 E. Clear. | Cumulus. 

@ g|Tues, 17/33 29.28 | W. |FairCl.| Ditto. 

§ -|\Wed. 18/35 9 29. 41 s. Ditto. — -Cirr. 
Ziphar. 19/51 |56 | 29. 39 |S.toSW.| Ditto. -Cum. 
<\Frid. 20/55 (49 | 29. 42 |SWhigh| Ditto. ein 
Sisat. 2149 |40 | 29. 86 gE. Ditto. | Cumulus.} 

5% Sun. 2245 ‘42 | 29. 74 | Ditto. | Ditto. | Cirr.-Cum. 





Nights and mornings fair. Freezing pe J the ae = on 
Monday and Tuesday, and in the mornings of Monday, Tues. 

day, {and Wednesday. Tempestuous wind early on Friday 
morning. 


Highest temperetuse at noon, 58°. 
Astr ical Obser 
The Moon in A on the 17th. 
The Moon eclipsed invisible on the 20th. 
Sun entered Aries on 20th, at 8h. 37 m. P.M. 
Venus’s — sangeet. on Sunday, = ys 4 Pisces. 
Jupiter's ditto 





Saturn’s Sue ditto ze a in Cancer. 
Sun’s ditto ditto © 37’ in Aries. 

Length of day on Sunday, 12h. one ~*~ _ Increased, 4h. 30m. 
Sun.’s hor. motion on Sunday, 2’ 28” plus. Logarithmic 


nun. of distance, 9.998584 





This day is published, in 1 vol. Svo., 10s. 6d. bds., 
ISTORY of RUSSIA, and of PETER THE 
GREAT. By Generar Count Puitir pk Seour. 

By Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 30, Soho- 
square, London. 

Of whom may be had, lately published, So & o6. in 2 
vols,. price 16s., or in 2 vols., demy 8vo., price one guinea, 
in boards, of COUNT SEGUR’S HISTORY of NAPOLEON'S 
EXPEDITION to RUSSIA in 1812. 





This day are published, in 8vo., with a Portrait of the Author, 


P 128., 
ERMONS, Practical, Doctrinal, and Expo- 
sitory. By the Rev. W. Jonzs, late Minister of Nay- 
land; with an Account of the ‘Author's Life, and a Copious 
Index, for the especial use of the Clergy. 
Printed by J. F. Dove, St. John’s-square; and sold by all 
Booksellers. 





Just enneet. by Smith and Son, 137, New Bond-street, in 
royal 8vo., price 21s., dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Honourable Robert Peel, Part the First, of 
A CATALOGUE RAISONNE, comprisin the 

Bag 4 ant mmerwherwen sheng + = Flemish, and 


; with an of their Lives, a copious be 
me Nee my eat tn Page jaced, the 
at which they have been sold in both on the Con- 
tinent and in England, and by whom — ate with other 


incidental remarks. By ne 9 Samira, Dealer in Pictures, late 
of Great Marlborough-street 





GEVARTIUS, FROM a — HEAD BY 
Just published by R. Ackermann and Co., 96, Strartd, 


HIGHLY-FINISHED ENGRAVING, by T. 
Woo.norn, from the Picture in the National Collection 5 
ns rene ee oe old Masters. The ‘ Ecce 
ome, after Guido, and ‘ The Madonna,’ after Carlo Doici, 
are already published. Price, Prints, 5s.; Proofs on India 


paper, 7s, 
Also, just published, 
gerne PORTRAIT of H. R. H. the PRINCESS 
viero » engraved by T. Woounorn, ‘by special permis- 
sion of H.R. poe ae ee Sa es 
Anty. Stewart. Price, Prints, 5s ; Proofs on India paper, 7s. 6d. 
‘ This miniature is in every way exquisite.'—Athenaum. 





MONSIEUR MALLET; OR, MY DAUGHTER’S LETTER. 
Just ust published, 


HE whole of the MUSIC in the abore e highly 
successful Drama, written by W. T. Mon 
ag John ——_ now performing at the ‘Adelght Tt Theatre 


ounaie Singers s. 
verture “2 
My Father Land, the admired Tyrolienne Mrs. H. Hughes 2 
Love and the Bird, a Ballad Proverbe Mrs. Yates 2 

2 


Monsieur Mallets History of Himself Mr. Matthews 
The Nigger Pla: Mr. Yates 


Also, the hi; hiy- lar Monsieur Mallet 
Quadrilles. by CH H. Paget . 


2 
-4 
Published by  Anaie Moncrieff, and successors 
John Gow and Son, by special pme Boby Music Sellers 
Publishers to his Majesty, 162, Regent-street. 
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| pte KALYDOR, the most infallible 
{for protecting the skin and complexion from 


the cold winds eaten and warranted innoxious. 

Its soothing meliorative ly allays the 
of the » reduces the most violent in- 

flamm: » heals » and all 
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FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW— 
:—I. Arts and Manofactures in France,—II. 

Humboldt’s Political and 


Statistical of Cuba.—III, 
Meyer on the Jadicial Institutions of yo 
of Europe.—lV. Oginsky’s Memoirs on Poland.—V. Derode’s 
new Theory of Harmony.—VI. Memoirs of Vidoca. —VII. Rau- 
mer’s H of the Hohenstauffens,—VI11. Louis Buonaparte’s 
Answer to Sir W. Scott’s History of Napoleon.—IX. —e 

Literature of Friesland.—X. Duke Bernard’s Travels 

North America.—XI. Wine Trade of France.——CriticaL 
SxetcuEs.—French Works.—X11. Cousin, Cours de Philosophie 


—XIII. Musée de Peinture et de Scul; .—XIV. Histoire de 
_—— Polytechnique.—XvV . Blographie Universelle Ancienne 


oderne.—XVI. Bausset, M ues, Hil. 
et IV.—XVII. Almanachs Fran 1829 —Italian Works. 
XVIII. Gamba Serie di Testi.—xXIX. La Ligure.— 
German Werks. XX.—Bottich ite der Carthager, 
nachQuellen.—XXI yer’sGeschichte desKaysterthums 
Eighty two salecelinneous “E 4 Deana 
x iterary Notices from 4 
France, y, Italy, Ni and Poland, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and ae 


Oriental 
and cinty-aine of the 
he trom Septeushas te Dison, 





are best. * 


jion we lately that this periodical was 
Se and ore of the best written Reviews 


reign Quarterly Review,” No. VI., on the Arts and Manofac- 
pet All real lovers of in 





NEw MUSIC, published by A. PETTET, 

154, Oxford-street, opposite Bond-street. 

MRS. MILLARD’S BALLADS. 

‘ Alice Grey,’ second edition, nightly encored at the Orato- 
rios of the present season ; sung by Miss Stephens, Miss Love, 
and Miss Paton, 2s. 

* The Birks of Aberfeldy ;’ sung by Mr. Wood, 2s. For a 


} highly favourite notice of this ballad, vide ‘ Harmonicon,’ 


uary. 

“I pr’ythee, give me back my hearf;’ introduced in ‘ Guy 
Mannering’ by Mr. Braham. 

‘The Soldier’s Return ;’ sung with rapturous applause at 
the Melodists’ Clab, by Mr. Brehem. 

The popular ballad, ‘ Alice Grey ;’ ‘ napa with variations, 
for the pianoforte by P. Knapton, 





UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE SOCIETY FOR 
THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE. 
The Publication of 
HE LIBRARY OF ENTERTAINING 
KNOWLEDGE will commence on the 31st of March, on 
which day will appear the first Half Volume of the Series, 
which will be continued by the publication of a similar Half 
Volume on the last day of every month ; so that a regular 
delivery throughout the country may take place at the same 
time with the Magazines. The Half Volume will consist of 
about 200 pages, of a size adapted both to the library and the 
pocket; and, in subjects where Ulustrations are properly re- 
quired, will be embellished with a great number of Wood 
Engravings. The price of each Half Volume, or Monthly Part, 
will be Two Shillings. 

For the convenience of those who prefer a weekly purchase 
of this Series, each Half Volume will be sub-diviced into Four 
Numbers, one of which will be issued every Saturday, (after 
the publication of the Half Volume,) price Sixpence. 

The Series will commence with the following work :— 

THE MENAGERIES; or, Quaprcraps, described and 
drawn from Living Specimens. 

one Ks nag Pall Mall East ; Longman, Rees, 

reen, Paternoster Row ; Oliver and Boyd, 
Blau Hobertion ahd Atkinson, Glasgow ; W. F. Wake. 
; E. Willmer, — Baines and Co., Leeds; 
and G. and C. Carvill, New York. 





Pafe ee A 

obliged to us for them to this, the first article of the 

new number. The quantity of instruction to be derived from 

it ee eee ae a by the benevolence of the spirit in 
itis written. The cha 


‘The articles in the present nember of “‘ The Foreign 
terly” are, we think, well selected and written with good taste 
and judgment ; they have a fitting and proportionate 
the subject ; and in most of them that learning is ¢ 
which is the only true one, i. e. an accurate i 
matter of which they treat.’..... fact is, we can recom- 
mend every article in this number. If the Editor brings 
many such numbers, his Journal to itself a 
eminent rank among European literary journals.’—. 
Evening Post, F 7. 

‘If the attribute of utility be the standard by which we 
ought to decide the merit of a work of this nature, it will not 
admit of a moment’s question that the present number of the 
‘ Foreign Quarterly Revi: 


5 


of his subject, and discusses it in a 
Courier, Feb. 20. 

‘The present number of this most promising Patagonian 
eer. is the most useful number we lave. yet seen,’— 
am, F 

* The opinion which has been already formed of this Se wake 
the present specimen is calculated not only to a 
elevate. It is a pleasing peculiarity in it, that, while it is dis- 
tinguished by the possession of one or two great and 
ing characteristics, every number that has yet yee is re- 
markable for a distinctive tone and prominent feature, that 
greatly enlivens and increases the value of the whole. 
present one may, par excellence, be named the number of 
utility and facts.’—Glasgow Free Press, Feb. 11. 

No. VII. will appear early in next Month. 
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